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BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





Nevek has there been recorded a better attendance at any | 
of the gatherings of the British Association of Gas Managers 
than when, in the Masonic Hall at Birmingham, on Tuesday 
last, Mr. Charles Hunt, President of the Association, rose to 
open the business of the meeting. The large hall was com- 
pletely filled, and the President was received with a warmth 
of welcome which augured well for the success of the subse- 
quent proceedings. A special feature of the opening cere- 





mony, if such it may be called, was the appearance on the 
platform of Alderman R. Chamberlain, Mayor of Birming- 
ham, who, in a few well-chosen sentences, greeted the 
members of the Association on behalf of the Corporation. 
Jt was a happily conceived way of testifying to the interest 


naturally taken by the governing body of a place where the | 


gas supply is public property, in the fortunes of an art 
which has an existence so closely bound up with the life of 
modern towns; and it was also, as the Mayor himself remarked, 
a sign of the esteem in which the Corporation hold the persons 
and services of the two Gas Engineers to the Municipality— 


Mr. Charles Hunt and Mr. Henry Hack. The Mayor’s speech 


was well received, and after the President had acknowledged 


the courtesy of the Corporation in a snitable manner, the 
meeting at once proceeded to business. 
The very large number of applicants for enrolment, both 


as ordinary and extra-ordinary members, whose names were | 
read out by the Secretary (Mr. W. H. Bennett) at this stage | 
| locality. 


of the proceedings, afforded gratifying evidence of the way in 
which the Association continues to assimilate the personality 
of the gas world, not only in these kingdoms, but also of the 
Continent beyond sea which we do not like to speak of as a 
foreign Jand. The continued swelling of the numbers of 
members of the Association, and the highly satisfactory 
mganer in which, in the present instance, they came forward, 
intent upon business, combined to arouse just one passing 
doubt as to how, in a very few years, the great gatherings 
which shonld then be annually expected, may be housed and 
accommodated with assembly room in any but our largest 
towns. This prospective difficulty, which is of rather a 
pleasant character than otherwise, need not, however, be 
anticipated. If it ever assumes definite shape, we may rest 
satisfied that the organization of the society will be fully 
competent to grapple with it. 

The Masonic Hall in New Street, where, as stated, the 
meeting was inaugurated, is a sufficiently capacious room, 
and not devoid of some claims to architectural graces; but 
its acoustic properties are wofully defective. The usually 
clear voice and distinct enunciation of Mr. Hunt were insuf- 
ficient to ensure his words being easily heard in all parts of 
the hall; and such an unfortunate result promised badly 
for the comfort of speakers and listeners during the after 
proceedings, which forebodings were only too well borne ont, 
as events proved. Still the greatest attention was paid by 
all to the President’s remarks, and if any of them were lost, 
it could not be said to be the fault either of the speaker or 
of his willing hearers. 


Opinions may differ respecting the merit of the address ;* 


but it mpst be generally conceded to bear in almost every | 
paragraph plentiful evidence of what may be called the | 
We hear the Gas | equally practicable in every place, of whatsoever size or how- 


officig] personality of the composer. 





* This appeared as a supplement to last week’s Journan. 





| of policy, which will be dealt with later. 


Engineer, it is true, but, especially in the earlier part of the 
address, it is the Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham, who was hardly perceptible in Westminster last 
year. The difference is, of course, easily explicable, for now 
the President’s foot is on his “native heath,” and his name 
is—Mr. Charles Hunt, of Birmingham. The President, 
indeed, mentioned the fact that he is the first representative 
of a Corporation who has ever occupied the chair at a meet- 
ing of the Association, and he certainly lost no time in 
opening up a subject which is distinctly of importance to 
Local Authorities having the control of gas undertakings. 
The commencement, and, in fact, the greater portion of the 
address is taken up by a strong statement of the policy of 
Corporations in regard to the much-argued question of prices 
and profits. Under the circumstances, it is unnecessary to 
inquire why the President took the side of those who advocate 
the application of gas profits to relieving rates ; it is sufficient 
to remark that in powerfully espousing their cause, Mr. Hunt 
displayed a capacity for finding and building up arguments 
which is worthy of all admiration. The case was stated, as 
against the views held by ourselves and others, with more 
fulness and aptness of illustration than ever before; and if we 


| are still unconvinced, it must be owing to the badness of the 


principle rather than to the weakness of its exposition. Briefly, 
the President’s conclusion appears to be that the matter is 
one which only concerns the ratepayers of any particular 
If they choose to allow their representatives to sell 
gas at cost price, well and good; if, on the contrary, they 
like to make profits on their gas supply, they are quite 
justified in doing so. Hence, in matters of Corporation gas 
policy, ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right.”” Now this belief, if it had 
really been rooted in Mr. Hunt’s mind, should have led him 
to decline to discuss the question at all, especially before 
those whom he elsewhere stated to have no right to any than 
common individual opinions thereon. We do not hold such 
a creed, and neither does he, or he would not have wasted five 
words in this connection. We believe in the existence of a 
standard of right and wrong whereby even the actions of 
Local Authorities may be gauged, and we therefore proclaim 
our differenee with the President on this matter, and intend 
to show how this difference is widened rather than removed 
by the arguments contained in the address. 

In the first place, we hold the principle, nowhere contro- 
verted or even mentioned by the President, that it is unjust 
to make one resident or trader in a town pay more than his 
due share of the burden of local government. There is no 
evading this simple proposition; it must either be accepted or 
the reverse. It is easy enough to becloud the plain issue here 
stated; but when we want to test the truth of any maxim or 
practice of social life, we must follow the method of all 


| great thinkers, and strip the problem to its elementary com- 


ponents. In other words, a theorem must be true in simple 
figures, if it is to be assumed as correct for complex relations ; 
and it must apply universally, or not at all. We are now, of 
course, speaking with reference to right and wrong in the 
abstract, and as superior to, and irrespective of considerations 
Leaving Birming- 
ham out of the question, are Mr. Hunt’s principles, which 
for the moment may be deemed applicable enough there, 


soever situated? Clearly not, and an example is easily to be 
found. We had occasion, during the latter half of the past 
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year, to refer to a small district where the consumers of gas 
supplied by the Improvement Commissioners objected to being 
mulcted heavily for the relief of the ratepayers of the whole 
district, of which the gas-lit portion was but a fraction. The 
Commissioners themselves felt the wrong, and took steps to 
obtain the sanction of the superior powers to a rearrange- 
ment of their affairs, with the object of rectifying the 
injustice complained of. Here was a typical case, differing 
in no respect from many others, save in the fortunate circum- 
stance that the inherent injustice of a procedure which might, 
and does pass unnoticed when gas is cheap, and gas supply 
and local board districts are more nearly conterminous, became 
highly magnified. We cannot see any reason why what was 
wrong in Lytham, is right in Birmingham or Manchester. 
And if it is urged that “circumstances alter cases,” we might 
retort that this is the same argument used by Protectionists 
against Free Traders, for American and German adherents to 
the Tariff always maintain that the principle of open trading 
which holds good in England would not apply in their case, 
whereas our own Free Traders as stoutly contend for the 
universality of the principle, even when confronted with such 
apparently unfortunate facts as the ruin of the British sugar 
trade. In Lytham, as elsewhere, the credit of the ratepayers 
was pledged for the purpose of obtaining capital from the 
gas undertaking; and this is always a strong point with 
those who think with Mr. Hunt; yet it was not allowed to 
interfere with the ultimate settlement of the matter. 

And now—having fairly launched out upon the sea of 
considerations other than those of plain duty, upon which 
those who shut their eyes to that guide-star are “driven 
“ devious, tempest-tossed ’’—what is the meaning of this rate- 
payers’ guarantee, and how is it to be regarded? No sane 
man will assert that when Local Authorities purchase gas 
undertakings with money advanced by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, or borrowed from the public on the security 
of all the property of the borrowers, there is anything of the 
nature of a speculation in the business, or the faintest appre- 
hension which can be measured by the sensitive touch of the 
Stock Exchange, that the principal and interest will not be 
borne wholly by the property for which the obligation is in- 
curred. Then, as the consumers, in their capacity of ratepayers, 
voluntarily saddle themselves with the payment of the prin- 
cipal sunk in the concern, as well as the interest, with the 
natural expectation of obtaining a cheap supply of gas in 
spite of this unwonted double burden, what should induce 
them to undertake all this, with the further obligation of 
helping to pay rates for other people ? Take another example. 
If gas consumers aid rates, a ratepayer may escape his rightful 
burdens by just so much as he retrenches his gas account— 
he may even be relieved in the rating of his private gas- 
works, if he owns any, by so much of the profit on the public 
establishment as other people may be induced to contribute. 
Where is the wisdom, to say nothing of justice, in a policy 
that can render such a state of things possible? If there is 
any reason why public expenses should not be borne by all 
classes of the community, we should like to know what it is. 
The President did not commit himself to the doctrine that 
Local Authorities should manage gas undertakings on strict 
commercial principles; this concession of the fundamental 
difference between public and private trading being needed, 
to avoid the risk of some ill-conditioned critic observing that 
the practice favoured in Birmingham has no limit. We are 
therefore told that the public good must enter into the con- 
siderations affecting the amount of profit to be made. Bring- 
ing forward our last illustration again from this fresh point 
of view, how is the public good served by relieving the rich 
manufacturing ratepayer out of the gas profits? Supposing 
that he employs a number of poor gas consumers, the expenses 
of supplying whom with gas are proportionately heavy, every 
one of these contributes besides in some measure to the rating 
of the millowner, while he himself need not even go through 
the form of paying out of one hand and receiving into the 
other. 

There are many other considerations intimately connected 
with this subject, some of which may be very briefly men- 
tioned here to show the labyrinth of side issues which spring 
up to confuse when one tries to find any other way out of the 
difficulty than by returning to the straight path. If gas is 
the best and cheapest agent for lighting up the poor man’s 
cottage, as the President confesses it to be, and if the peculiar 
mission of Corporation gas undertakings is to conduct, with 
a view to the benefit of the public, what the Gas Companies 
regard as a purely commercial speculation, what greater good 
can be done than spreading the advantages of the cheapest 
and best light among the poor? We do not by any means 
advocate the instant appropriation, under all circumstances, 














of surplus profit from Corporation gas undertakings to the 
mere reduction of the price. We regard this course as the 
means—not the sole, but obviously the most powerful means 
—of extending the consumption of gas for trade and domestic 
purposes, and above all among the poor. But more than this 
is required to place a good and cheap gas in every workman’s 
cottage. A day labourer, although possibly a respectable 
man who pays his way, is compelled to buy his means of 
lighting, like his provisions, in small quantities, and, in order 
to save time, at the nearest shop. Trading Companies cannot 
afford to go so far out of their way to meet the requirements 
of such customers as can a benevolent Corporation; and we 
are convinced that an infinite amount of benefit in this 
direction would be done with an expenditure of profits that 
could go a very little way in the purchase of property for 
making new streets or other similar works, the chief advan- 
tage of which would naturally be experienced by posterity. 
Such enterprises in the way of popularizing gas must be 
seriously hindered in any place where a handsome profit is 
also expected from the business. Profit must not be looked 
for if the consumption is subdivided among thousands of 
poor houses when the gross rental is but little in excess of 
the cost of distribution, collection, and the inevitable loss. 
Is there not also a risk that the benevolent, because unre- 
munerative, portion of the operations of an undertaking may 
be regarded with disfavour, since they must necessarily inter- 
fere not only with the usual subvention, but also with possible 
reductions in the price of gas to the better-paying consumers ? 
We know that this is frequently the case, and that in many 
localities where the gas supply is in the hands of the public 
authorities, there are frequent complaints of the unwillingness 
of the department to undertake unremunerative business, 
although it might be for the special benefit of the poor. When 
no profit is looked for, there can be no objection to one class 
of consumption more than another, and increased cost of dis- 
tribution, necessitated by the service of poor districts, need 
not be so jealously watched; for if gas is to be universally 
introduced into the homes of labouring men, it must never 
be forgotten that the ordinary methods of collection, &c., 
competent to conduct a more remunerative trade must be 
greatly altered, at a considerably increased expense. 

We might further argue, on the ground of local administra- 
tive economy, that it is bad policy to give the spending depart- 
ments of a Corporation a fixed allowance which does not come 
immediately out of the ratepayers’ pockets. Such depart- 
ments are always prone to increase their expenditure, and 
require to work under a strong and ready check. If any one 
denies this, we will go further and maintain that whatever 
amounts may be extracted from the gas consumers of any 
town where the practice is followed, the rates have very rarely 
been lower than in other places where the authorities have 
had to raise their revenues by direct rating. As a general 
rule, the ready income from gas has proved a dangerous 
incentive to extravagance on the part of Improvement Com- 
mittees and others who have learnt to rely upon it, and 
consequently no commensurate good has been secured by the 
over-taxation of the consumers. If examples are required, 
we will cite Manchester and Salford as amply illustrating 
our meaning. The President draws a parallel from the 
Government service, and holds up the Post Office as a model 
of a profitable undertaking, something analogous to the work- 
ing of a ratepaying gas undertaking, and in all respects 
challenges our admiration for the method of raising revenue 
at present directed by Mr. Fawcett. Now, we are not sure 
that this choice of a pattern is a happy one, especially at the 
present time, when reports are rife of insubordination and 
discontent among an important section of Post Office employés. 
It is generally believed that the revenue of the Post Office is 
simply an evidence of modern commercial progress; it was 
not started as a great profit-making concern, and the later 
development of this side of it has not been so unattended with 
general complaint as Mr. Hunt supposes. If he considers the 
postal service is perfection, a great many people do not share 
his respect for it, and would like to see the administration 
improved, and the condition of the employés ameliorated. It 
is not putting it too strongly to say that the obstruction to 
the introduction of cheaper rates for telegrams, the oppression 
and semi-starvation of the postal servants, and the slowness 
of the administration to admit general reforms, are directly 
traceable to the growth of the modern habit of looking to the 
Post Office for a substantial and increasing revenue. 

Finally, we will close this part of our comment on the 
address by referring to the President’s challenge of proof 
that the practice of Corporations acting as traders is illegal. 
We might as fairly reply that the reverse cannot be more 
conclusively proved, and that the truth must be found by 
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regarding the question as a perfectly open one, to be decided 
on the general principles of justice. Besides, in the present 
connection, it is not so much the absolute right of corporate 
bodies to carry on a profitable trade which is in dispute, for 
it is evident that to their conducting some kinds of trading 
operations—such, for example, as selling at a profit the pro- 
duce of a sewage farm—there can be no possible objection. 
The real point taken by the legal authorities is altogether 
missed by Mr. Hunt; for, as it appears to us, the objection 
is solely to that class of Corporation trading which is devoted 
to making profits out of one section of ratepayers for the 
benefit of others, whereby some few individuals must be 
made to pay more than their fair share of local taxation. 
We fail to find any warrant in the spirit or the letter of the 
legislation under which Local Authorities draw their 
revenues for any such unequal distribution of rating. Such 
Authorities are endowed with ample powers of raising money 
for purposes of improvement, sanitation, and otherwise, and 
we cannot believe that Parliament, in entrusting with gas 
undertakings Corporations having these powers simply 
meant them to serve as means for raising additional revenue 
for general purposes from a part of the population. Circum- 
stances cannot alter the truth—they can only conceal it. If 


a Local Authority sells gas at a fair rate; if the limits of the | 


gas supply and the local board district are conterminous : 
if every ratepayer is a gas consumer, and there is also perfect 
parity between his rating and his consumption of gas; if 
every care is taken to maintain the quality of the supply, 
and to extend the use of gas among the poor—then, and 
only then, may the matter be considered as broad as it is 
long. But vary any of these conditions, and the equality 
disappears. Much more then, since scarcely one of them is 
to be found existing in practice, is it unjust—to say nothing 
of impolitic—to require one inhabitant of a town to pay on 
behalf of another, equally well able to afford it, for public 
advantages which are shared by both alike. 

The President was particularly happy in his references to the 
discussion of the relative cost and value of high and low yields 
of gas from coal, which was recently initiated in our columns 
by Mr. George Livesey. Reduced to its elements, the difficulty 
of such a problem disappears, for it is then seen that it solves 
itself, or rather that it lacks the necessary factors of a ques- 
tion which can be answered by regular mathematical proof. 
The coal to be used forms the most important element in the 
case, and this, with other conditions, depend so very largely 
upon circumstances, that any successful solution must neces- 
sarily be of strictly local application. No general answer 
could be given when the conditions would vary in every 
instance; and the matter must therefore be left in a great 
measure to individual judgment. It is something, however, 
as Mr. Hunt says, to know that the necessity for complete 
independence in such matters should have been impressed so 
clearly, as we believe was done by the correspondence in 
question, on all who read it. There can be no doubt that the 
attainment of a high yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized is 
a good thing to strive for; and that, all things being equal, 
the more coal that can be saved in the retort-house the better 
for the gas manufacturer. It is, however, just this general 
equality which is so difficult to appreciate, in the face of 
many conflicting opinions. If we could have the advantage 
of watching the working, over a period of some years, of 
Several carbonizing establishments using similar coal, and 
obtaining equal values for residuals on a strict basis of 
proof quality, and of which some works produced a high 
yield of gas per weight unit of coal, while others 
gave less, in different proportions, we should even then 
have only proved the standard which is best suited for 
this particular coal under rigid conditions. The neces- 
sity for the exercise of the higher qualities of commercial 
Management under the pressure of other circumstances 
would, fortunately, still remain. We are satisfied with this 
conclusion, because we do not desire, even if it were possible, 
to see gas making reduced to a rule-of-three question, howso- 
ver much we may despise the still more objectionable rule- 
of-thumb. It must now be conceded by many who until 
lately were not of that way of thinking, that a high yield of 
gas is not always the indication of good management; rather 
should the more delicate and obscure result of a high total 
value at a low cost of production be sought for, although the 
slightest approach to laxity in excellence of carbonization 
must still be vigilantly guarded against. The more sensible 
doctrine would be at once and unnecessarily prejudiced if it 
were to be imagined that low yields of gas meant the pro- 
duction of bad heats, and possibly leaky retorts, and careless 
work. The low rate of production thus caused is a very 
different thing from that advocated by Mr. Livesey, which is 














really an outcome of the highest efficiency of apparatus, and 
smartness of management. While dealing with this subject, 
it must be stated, for the edification of those who may unduly 
admire the proceedings of Herr Hasse, of Dresden, that his 
high production per mouthpiece, which enabled him to dis- 
pense with so much new plant, by getting from his retorts 
twice as much gas as he had originally anticipated, is ren- 
dered easier by the low quality of the gas which is consumed 
in the German towns, as compared with that commonly sup- 
plied here. The President looks forward to the assistance of 
high heats in furthering the work of purification, with a 
spirit which, arguing from the present state of our know- 
ledge, must be considered rather sanguine. 

The reference to the unsatisfactory performances of gas- 
stoves for heating apartments, as compared with the success 
of appliances for the use of gaseous fuel for cooking, is most 
appropriate. There can be no doubt that a great reward 
awaits the man who can render available in a pleasant form 
the at present objectionable heat developed by gas, as com- 
monly burnt for lighting rooms devoid of ventilation. We 
get the heating effect now, it is true, but spoiled by the 
presence of combustion products, which, when attempted to 
be drawn off by a chimney, take away the heat with them. 

With reference to the aspiration of the President for some 
means of manufacturing gas in bulk, and for gas purification 
in closed vessels—his remarks on which together form the 
most suggestive portions of the address—it is impossible not 
to sympathize. At the same time, while confessing to the 
reasonable nature of his regrets that at such an establishment 
as Beckton there should be visible nothing beyond the multi- 
plication of apparatus used in gas manufacture in the most 
insignificant works, it does not necessarily follow that any- 
thing else would be better. If a large coke or steel works is 
constituted of different details than a small factory of the 
same description, the largest spinning-mill is also nothing 
more than a multiplication of the small spindles which are 
to be found in the smallest; and yet it is not necessarily im- 
perfect on this account. It has to be proved which com- 
parison applies the more closely to gas manufacture as 
carried on at Beckton or elsewhere. In reply to this objection, 
Mr. Hunt might aptly remark that cotton or woollen manu- 
factures are not handled in bulk, like coal and iron. We 
admit the distinction, and acknowledge the great advantages 
that might be obtained by a course of treatment of coal, for 
the extraction of gas and other products, which should be as 
continuous and free from petty subdivision as is the subse- 
quent management of the gas on the present system. It may 
be said that it is now usual to make gas by retail; but from 
its entry into the hydraulic main it is treated wholesale until 
its final distribution to the consumers. The subject is of 
much interest, and the suggestion thus made may bear fruit 
in due time. 

In touching upon the proposal of Dr. Wallace for dividing 
the gaseous distillate from coal into two parts, of which the 
first should be used for lighting and the last for heating, 
the President nearly approached the subject opened up by 
Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff, whose suggestion to take off only 
about one-third of the usual yield of gas from common coal, 
and leave the remainder in the coke, aroused some interest 
during the past winter. It is, however, evident that material 
alterations must take place in the conditions of existence of 
gas undertakings before proposals of this kind can receive 
any serious attention. Whatever may eventually be the case, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that the use of gas 
for purposes other than lighting is, although extending, still 
so insignificant that, at its present rate of increase, many 
years must pass before the value of the trade will bear the 
charge of extensive structural alterations for its accommoda- 
tion. It is nevertheless most important that this branch of 
trade should be fostered in every possible way, and with this 
end in view we are disinclined to favour the waste of surplus 
revenue in expensive cannels, or other costly means of main- 
taining an unnaturally high illuminating power for any 
particular locality. It would be absurd to decry the many 
advantages of an extremely brilliant gas; but while this may 
be a natural product for Glasgow or Aberdeen, sixteen-candle 
gas is good enough for all practical purposes, and should 
suffice for places where a higher power could only be secured 
at a disproportionate cost. If the selling price be kept down 


by every fair means, common illuminating gas will gradually 
win its way into favour as a general agent for all the purposes of 
a heating gas, without the necessity of serious alteration of the 
method of manufacture. We had thought to have done with the 
arguments which filled our earlier paragraphs; but in this 
connection it may be permissible to ask how the President is 
able to reconcile his later declaration that “every penny per 
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“1000 cubic feet taken off its price increases its chances of per- 
“ manent employment in this direction, and removes it to a less 
“measurable distance from competition with carbonic oxide,” 
with his former adherence to a policy of weighting gas with 
charges with which it has no direct concern? Let us ask, 
further, as the ratepayers’ security is so often talked of, how 
the interests of ratepayers embarked in gas supply may be 
better served—whether by taking every penny per 1000 cubic 
feet off the cost, and so aiding in establishing coal gas safely 
beyond the reach of competition by electric lighting or car- 
bonic oxide gas heating; or by restricting the sale of common 
gas by so much as it is taxed for laying out parks or making 
new streets, until, being confined in use to those purposes 
which cannot, under present circumstances, be otherwise 
served, the same competing agents may perhaps arise, and find 
it with small support which they cannot remove. We advo- 
cate the popularizing of the use of gas as a consequence of 
the policy so admired by the President, in what we must 
consider his better moments, of taking every penny off the 
price—in the case of Companies, by the operation of the 
sliding scale for obtaining cheap capital; and in that of Cor- 
porations, by the principle of devoting gas profits to extending 
the service and lowering the rates at which it can be distri- 
buted to all classes of consumers. Every one must admit 
the desirability of this great result, and we must be content 
to bear the accusation of obstinacy, if incurred in consequence 
of our present assertion of unshaken faith in the absolute 
soundness of our own principles of action to obtain the 
required development. 

The presidential address concludes with a very short but 
eloquent appeal on behalf of the Benevolent Fund of the 
Association, which appears not to have received so much 
support as its work requires and deserves. Not to enter into 
an unnecessary amplification of the President’s appeal, it 
may simply be pointed out that whatever differences of 
opinion may have at one time existed with regard to the 
utility and desirability of the movement, now it has been in 
actual operation, and has acquired claims on the part of 
those for whose benefit it was intended, the necessity of 
supporting it cannot be questioned. It is one thing to esta- 
blish an organization of this kind, and quite another to 
maintain and extend it. The former may be fair matter 
for debate, but not so the latter, unless it can be shown that 
the institution has so far failed in its work that its con- 
tinuance is not to be desired. This cannot surely be urged 
in the present instance. Every one must feel, after Mr. 
Hunt’s announcement, that supporting such a useful and 
unostentatious organization is an imperative duty for all 
who may be concerned in its welfare. They must feel it— 
and in the right place, which is the pocket; and thus, with 
its last words devoted to beneficent objects, the presidential 
address came to an end. 


After the President’s address had been delivered, there was 
only time for the reading and discussion of a short paper 
before the hour for adjournment; Mr. R. P. Spice’s communi- 
cation, on the subject of the St. John purifying apparatus 
as in use at Rochdale, being the one chosen. We shall reserve 
particular comment on the papers till another occasion, when 
they are published in the regular course, desiring only to 
remark here that the eagerness of the meeting for work was 
early manifested in the sharpness of the discussion upen 
Mr. Spice’s remarks. 

In the afternoon there was a general muster of members 
and their friends for the tour of inspection of the Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works. Eleven large omnibuses were chartered for 
this service, and were packed to their utmost limits, and as 
the procession started from the Council Chamber the prin- 
cipal streets of the town were passed through before Saltley 
was reached. Here every preparation had been made by 
Mr. Hack and his assistants for conducting the large party 
of visitors round the establishment, the completeness of all 
the arrangements of which was much admired. Mr. Hack’s 
corrugated annular condensers attracted considerable atten- 
tion, as did the handsome exhausting plant, consisting of 
some very large machinery of the treble-cylinder recipro- 
cating order, and including also a large-size steam-jet 
exhauster. Machinery, indeed, may be said to have been the 
leading feature in these works, as structural boldness was the 
principal characteristic of the Windsor Street station, after- 
wards visited. Before leaving the subject of Mr. Hack’s 
works, it should, however, be remarked that the gas 
generator class of retort furnaces are on trial here, several 
experimental examples thereof being shown in different states. 
Observations on this circumstance tend to confirm our 

previously formed belief that when the generator system is 











established im this country it will not be as the result of the 
importation in its entirety of any particular continental model 
of construction, patented or otherwise. Mr. Hack and Mr. 
Hunt, like many other Englishmen, are busily engaged im 
investigating the principles of the system, but mainly with a 
view to overcoming, in ways of their own, its acknowledged 
difficulties. They will not object to learn from the methods 
of others who have earlier engaged in the search for the best 
build of furnace ; but daily proof is given of the strong spirit 
of independence in which our own engineers are reviewing 
the works of the German pioneers in this direction. This is 
also very fortunate for the ultimate general adoption of the 
idea, for unless our countrymen have lost the practical sense 
for which their predecessors have been famed, the result 
of their investigations cannot fail of at least equalling, and 
perhaps surpassing, their original patterns. 

Proceeding to Windsor Street, the interest of the visitors 
was naturally mainly concentrated on the new side of the 
works, although there was much to see in the older parts of 
the station. Mr. Hunt’s magnificent new retort-house, 
divided down the centre by a canal dock, of course awakened 
the astonishment of the unaccustomed spectators, whose 
respect for the vastness of the structure must have been 
deepened by the information given by the designer that the 
work would be proportionately cheap. Economy and flimsi- 
ness are certainly not synonymous terms with Mr. Hunt, 
whatever others may believe. The twin tanks, which are to 
surpass in dimensions anything yet attempted, next came 
under review. These works are yet in the stage of excavation, 
their full importance being perhaps less easy to appreciate by 
the eye now, than when the whole gaping voids, with their 
clean-faced walls, shall be fully exposed. Still, to a practised 
eye, the maze of timbering through which one has to 
peer to obtain a glimpse of the excavation proceeding 
far down in the depths, and the busy spectacle of steam- 
pumps and hoists in full operation at various spots on the 
area of the works, afford sufficient evidence of the magnitude 
of the operations in progress. The lightness of Mr. Hunt’s 
iron houses for purifiers and meters, and their elegance, were 
generally remarked ; and also—as, indeed, at Saltley—the 
skilful use made of hydraulic power throughont the establish- 
ment. Before quitting the yard, mention should be made of 
a show of Herr F. Siemens’s great regenerative gas-burners, 
one of which was suspended in the open space near the new 
retort-house, and the other in regular use over the entrance 
to the offices; both being in full and successful action. It 
is hoped that Mr. Hunt will speedily have some information 
to impart respecting the performance of these burners, from 
tests made by himself. 

Dr. Siemens engrossed the whole evening sitting with his 
interesting and somewhat controversial paper, and showed 
for the first time how the regenerative idea, so successfully 
applied by his brother to large lamps, can be adapted to gas- 
burners of average capacity. The reception accorded to the 
great practical philosopher was as personally flattering and 
as independently critical as he could have desired, which is 
saying much. 

Mr. G. E. Stevenson’s paper, in the subject of which Dr. 
Siemens is naturally much interested, had to be held over till 
the following morning, instead of being taken, as arranged, 
after Dr. Siemens’s own communication. As we may not 
have another opportunity of remarking on the subject, we 
may state here our satisfaction at the substitution of an 
interesting and debateable paper from a man whose name 
would suffice to draw a goodly audience, for a formal lecture, 
which, as in past years, might be interesting, but which, 
also from experience, might merely have been a tame 
véchauffé of a few elementary text-books on some well-worn 
science. 

Next morning’s papers were somewhat heavy, and an early 
retreat was made for the purpose of visiting Messrs. Tangye’s 
works at Handsworth. The history of this establishment, 
and of the commercial and engineering progress from small] 
beginnings which it represents, is one of the remarkable 
episodes in the contemporary industrial record of the country. 
Even supposing that some of Messrs. Tangye’s men had made 
themselves presentable for the occasion, the good appearance 
of the personnel of the establishment, no less than the fine 
class of tools and appliances in use therein, made a most 
favourable impression on the visitors, and confirmed the 
report which all had heard respecting the admirable organiza- 
tion and discipline of the works. We lack space to describe 
in full detail the engines and machinery, finished off in the 
manner appertaining to the firm, which were specially dis- 
played on this occasion, and can only mention, in passing, the 
powerful pump, the quick whipping-hoist, and the excava- 
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tor’s crane shown together in full operation—all of whic’) 
deserved more attention than time permitted. 

The Mayor’s reception at the Town Hall, in conjunction 
with the conversazione, given by the Gas Committee, which 
took place on Wednesday evening, was a very brilliant affair. 
The hall was prettily decorated, and the amusement of the 

uests was provided for by the collection of a great number 
ef highly interesting objects, more or less connected with gas 
lighting, displayed on tables on the floor of the hall itself, in 
the galleries, and in the adjacent corridors. Among other 
exhibits were a fine assortment of books on gas manufacture 
and cognate industries, gathered apparently from the four 
corners of the earth; and models of retort-stoking machinery, 
from the almost obsolete patterns of only ten or twelve years 
ago to Ross’s latest. Photometers from the leading makers 
afforded much scope for wonderment to many unsophisticated 
visitors, who made the lives of their better-informed friends 
burdensome by demanding instruction in the niceties of 
gas valuation, and such abstruse matters. Collections of 
coal-tar dyes in bottles with cunningly arranged lights 
behind them, cast a kaleidoscopic radiance from a con- 
spicuous place opposite the organ ; and everything that would 
light up or go by gas was at one time or another started with 
the brilliant staple of the Birmingham Gas Department. 
Messrs. Tangye Bros. showed a new gas-engine, simple and 
apparently effective, from which they expect great things; 
but, in short, it would fill our space were we to so much as 
indicate the nature of a tithe of the many beautiful and 
useful articles sent freely by well-known manufacturers and 
others, and arranged so effectively under the superintendence 
of Mr. Edwin Smith and Mr. Hunt, with a view to show 
the width of range of gas and its congeners and derivatives. 

The following day was well occupied, first with reading 
and discussing—not, it must be owned, as fully as might 
have been wished—three very capital papers ; and then, after 
a recess for luncheon, came the great business of the meeting 
so far as the life of the Society itself was concerned. A 
pleasing inident must now be recorded. Immediately after 
the re-assembling of the meeting, the representatives of the 
donors and managers of the Birmingham Medal Fund pre- 
sented the Association, through the President, with the medal 
and fund which have been formed to reward original discoverers 
in the domain of gas lighting. Mr. R. O. Paterson and Mr. E. 
Smith, on the part of the donors, and Mr. R. H. Jones and Mr. 
E. Goddard, on behalf of the recipients of the munificent gift, 
aided the President in rendering the brief ceremony as unob- 
trusively impressive as itcould well be made. It is not to be 
supposed that the actual medal was handed over; provision 
has been made for it, and as soon as the day’s proceedings 
were over the founding of the dies was proceeded with. The 
medal will be awarded at intervals of not less than two years, 
to any person in the world whom the Institute, who now own the 
fund, by the action of their Council and members, may find 
most worthy to receive it. Let us, without incurring the charge 
of selfishness, hope that the first receiver of this honourable 
and valuable distinction may be our own countryman! But 
if the gift should be destined to leave us—and we are con- 
fident nothing but pure and high merit will weigh with those 
who may have to dispense it—may we accept the lesson, and 
determine to keep it at home for ever after. Something in 
reference to the improvement of the work of the Association 
was done on the opening day, when the appointment of a 
Committee of Research was agreed to. This is a step which 
has been advocated in the JournaL so frequently and so 
recently, that we shall not now dwell upon its advisability, 
which must be patent to all. The discussion of the proposals 
of the Committee for a reconstitution of the society as an 
Institution with a new name and code of rules, was looked 
forward to as likely to be somewhat lively ; and the expectation 
was abundantly fulfilled. First of all,in opening the subject, 
the President, perhaps rather unadvisedly, gave notice of 
some verbal alterations which the Committee proposed to 
make in the rules as printed and distributed previously to 
the meeting; and this prepared a way for such a flood of 
vague dissatisfaction with the entire scheme, poured out from 
all parts of the hall, that the strongest efforts of the most 
stalwart members of the Committee were required to stem 
the rising tide, and save the rules and themselves. Much 
time was wasted in discussing the new title, with the result 
of carrying an amendment to the proposal of the Committee, 
and so The Gas Institute was eventually adopted as the new 
name, after great display of dictionary reading on the part of 
some of the members present. Tous it appears a perfectly need- 
less alteration, and its chief import at the time was undoubtedly 
the consequent giving way of the Committee. The malcon- 
tents of the meeting perhaps thought the Committee would 

















be equally pliable in the matter of the rules, and so a vast 
quantity of aimless fault-finding was allowed to escape, 
diluting and prejudicing the value of the few really thought- 
ful objections which were at the same time expressed: The 
effect of so much condemnation was unfortunate; the Com- 
mittee “put their foot down,” if we may so express 
the fact, and, by turning the question into a matter of 
confidence in themselves, carried the day, with an im- 
portant qualification. This partial success from without 
was due to the sensible remarks of Mr. Denny Lane, 
who may be said to have supported the rules while desiring 
that members should have a further opportunity for express- 
ing their views thereon to the Council. We, like many more, 
are not quite satisfied with the rules in their present shape ; 
and trust the Council—as the governing body must now be 
called—will see that they do not go far enough in several 
directions. But we are equally certain that no good would 
have been effected by referring the constitution of the Institute 
for another year either to the Council or to a mixed commission. 
By the present arrangement, what amounts to a Committee 
of the whole body of members is secured, and nothing can be 
deemed finally settled until this Committee has had a year’s 
existence. The debate of Thursday last, fiery as it was, 
will have served a useful effect if it directs the attention of 
members to the new constitution as something still in process 
of formation, and for which they are individually and col- 
lectively responsible. The sincerity of any member’s profes- 
sions of solicitude for the welfare of the new-born Institute 
will now be gauged by his readiness to undertake the slight 
toil of laying his views in writing before the Council. The 
executive authorities have a right to expect to be strengthened 
in their work by the support and criticism of independent 
members, especially since the loudly-echoed cry for more 
time for consideration was raised at the late meeting. 
There may be further reforms still contemplated by a few 
members of the Council, which cannot be carried into effect 
without exterior support. A course settled upon by the 
majority of the old Committee may be reconsidered, if opposed 
to the deliberate opinion of the majority of the members. 
There is yet time for much alteration—as there is certainly 
room for improvement—if ‘the general body of members do 
their duty as conscientiously and well as the Revision Com- 
mittee have already done theirs; and any man who does not 
state his views before the appointed time next year will not 
have the slightest ground for complaint if he is then bidden 
to hold his peace. 

We have now little further space at disposal for comments 
respecting the dinner, and the excursion to Enville on the 
following day. The former was well attended, even crowded; 
and the latter, despite several showers during the day, 
was a great success. Nothing could surpass the anxious 
labour of the Stewards, and all concerned in the arrange- 
ments, to make the affair most complete ; while the demeanour 
of the official hosts, and of the Chairman, Mr. G. King 
Harrison, was certainly perfection. The last day of the 
gathering was, therefore, of its kind, a fitting climax to those 
which had gone before ; and materially helped to confirm the 
impression, which every visitor must have carried away with 
him, that while the British Association of Gas Managers had 
consummated its end at Birmingham, in a manner that could 
hardly have been foreseen by its early friends, The Gas Insti- 
tute had definitely started on its career under the most 
favourable conditions that its strongest adherents could have 
desired. 





REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion commenced on Tuesday, the 14th inst., at the Masonic 
Hall, New Street, Birmingham, under the presidency of Mr. 
Cuartes Hunt, M.I.C.E. The handsome and commodious 
hall, which had been placed at the disposal of the members, 
was well filled by probably the largest meeting which has 
been held since the foundation of the Association. 

Previously to the commencement of the regular business, 
the PresIpENT announced, amidst considerable applause, that 
the Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman Richard Chamberlain) 
desired to address a few words to the meeting. 

The Mayor said: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The few 
words that I wish to say are those of welcome to gentlemen 
like yourselves, engaged in a work in which the Corporation 
of Birmingham have naturally so deep an interest. We must 
remember, however, that we are in the very infancy of our 
undertaking, for when persons talk of electric lighting being 
in its infancy, we have to consider that gas lighting is just in 
the same position; and owing to the restrictions which were 
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placed by Parliament—wisely, as was supposed at the time ; 
foolishly, as we now know—upon the dividends to be paid to 
gas shareholders, the incentive to invention, improvement, and 
economy, has also been restricted in like manner; and it is 
only now, when the gas managers in some districts are aware 
that by economizing in their manufacture they can also ex- 
tend their dividends, that there has been anything like this 
incentive. The same thing, of course, takes place when large 
corporations undertake the management of gas-works for the 
benefit of the ratepayers. It is only in this way, gradually, 
as I say, that the proper incentive is applied to stimulate 
invention and economy in all directions. This being the case, 
there is a greater reason than ever for gas managers to meet 
together to preserve an entente cordiale, and in every way to 
assist one another in the important work in which they are 
engaged. And thus, when you come to Birmingham—con- 
nected with gas lighting almost from the very beginning ; be- 
cause, as most of you are aware, it was at Boulton and Watt’s 
factory that the second instance of gas lighting took place— 
it would be discourteous at least, and certainly would not 
represent the feeling of the inhabitants, if I did not, as Mayor 
of the town, bid you a hearty welcome, and express the plea- 
sure we feel at seeing you here together. I have to congra- 
tulate the Association that it is not satisfied with merely 
discussing what has been done, and what is being done, 
but that the members wish to devote themselves to deve- 
loping to the utmost the possibilities of the future; that 
for this purpose they have succeeded in substantially endow- 
ing a medal for research; and that when you meet 
again next year you will, I hope, have to announce to 
whom this medal is to be given. I am very glad, too, to learn 
that the Committee intend to do their utmost to encourage 
research in all directions ; for my own opinion—which is not 
worth much, because you all know more about gas making 
than I do—is that we have hardly begun yet to make gas. I 
believe the possibilities of the future are almost infinite; 
that we shall find out, in no very long time, that the pro- 
cesses of manufacture can be greatly simplified ; that the re- 
siduals will be turned out—not as at present, in such a form 
that the chemist has to deal with them afterwards—in the 
form in which they are commercially required ; and that by 
these means we shall not only reduce the cost of making gas, 
but increase the price of the residuals. Then, again, for the 
chemist there are also indefinite possibilities. We do not yet 
know what may not be produced from these extremely 
valuable residuals. Only the other day we learned that 
indigo is actually being produced from coal tar. The price 
is at present too high for a commercial development, but 
this is a matter which will have to be, and no doubt will be 
settled. I look forward to the time when, in fact, we shall 
almost be able to give away the gas, if not pay people to con- 
sume it. Then, on the other hand, there are also indefinite 
possibilities with regard to improvements in the use of gas. 
We know how much gentlemen like Mr. Sugg, Mr. Bray, 
Mr. Goddard, and others, have done in improving the burners 
we use; but very much more yet remains to be done in this 
direction, and I hope we shall soon see a good deal more done 
in the way of carrying off the products of combustion—the 
main objection to gas burning. We in Birmingham, and I 
believe people of many other towns, have done a great deal 
to encourage the use of gas for the purpose of cooking, for 
which it is so admirably adapted, and also in gas-engines, 
which in many cases are very convenient and economical. 
With all these matters you are more familiar than I am; but 
I could hardly bid a meeting of gas managers welcome 
without alluding to the great field for research that lies open 
before them. The greatest encouragement to research of 
this kind is the feeling that your work will be recognized, 
and gratefully recognized, not only by your fellow-labourers, 
but also by the public at large. For myself, speaking for the 
public as Mayor of this town, I feel that we are greatly in- 
debted to the gas managers for their labour. We in particular 
are indebted to our extremely able Managers—your President 
and Mr. Hack—for the admirable manner in which they con- 
duct our works; and we are very glad to show the feeling we 
have towards them by bidding you a hearty welcome. It is 
unfortunate for me that I have a great deal on my hands, and 
that I have to leave immediately to attend an important 
committee meeting; but I hope you will fully understand that 
it is only from necessity I shall be absent during the delivery 
of the President’s address, which I am quite sure will be not 
only interesting but instructive. I hope you will all find your 
visit to Birmingham a pleasant one; and that the result of 
your deliberations will be to do something to advance the 
matter which we all of us have so greatly at heart. 

The PresIDEnt, in the name of the Association, thanked the 








Mayor for his kindly words of welcome, and for the good 
wishes he had expressed for the success of the meeting. He 
said he was encouraged to hope that this meeting, which 
promised to be one of the largest the Association had ever 
held, would also suffer nothing by comparison with its prede- 
cessors in point of interest and usefulness. Those present 
were fully aware of the onerous duties which devolved upon 
the Mayor, and this made them more deeply sensible of his 
kindness in coming amongst them. They looked forward 
with much pleasure to the reception by the Mayor on the 
following evening, and to his presence at the annual dinner 
on Thursday. 


The minutes of the previous meeting, and the statement of 
accounts, were then taken as read. 

The Secrerary (Mr. W. H. Bennett) next read the following 
report of the Committee :— 

“Your Committee present the following report upon the 
condition and progress of the Association. 

“The total number of members of all classes upon the roll 
of the Association, on June 1 last, was 675. During the year 
just ended the number of members who have withdrawn has 
been 6. During the same period information has been re- 
ceived of the deaths of 8 members. These are as under :— 


en, &. + Gas- Works, Selby. 

Bowen, H. . Do., Cardiff. 

Brown, W.. Victoria Foundry, Manchester. 
Evans, F.J. . Clayponds, Brentford. 

M‘Crae, B. M.. Gas- Works, Dundee. 
Mnriel,G. . . Do., Bahia. 

Roberts, W. T. Gas Office, Altrincham. 
Throsby, W. P. Gas-Works, Lincoln. 


“Your Committee have had under consideration during 
the year several important matters affecting the usefulness 
and position of the Association. 

“The suggestion made at the last annual meeting by the 
Acting-President (Mr. Charles Hunt), for the collection and 
publication by the Association of extracts relating to gas from 
home and foreign journals, was referred to a Committee of 
members who were willing to assist in the work of translating 
and extracting. Itwas not, however, found practicable to carry 
it into effect, owing merely to the want of efficient machinery 
for sufficiently rapid publication. The Committee are in- 
formed that the proprietors of the Journat or Gas Licurixe 
purpose taking up the suggestion. 

“Proposals having from time to time been made for the 
formation of a class of Associates, and an increasing difficulty 
having arisen as to admission of applicants for membership 
under the existing rules, these latter were, upon the eve of 
the last general meeting, referred to a Sub-Committee, with 
instructions to report to the Committee upon any revision 
of them which they might deem desirable. This Sub-Com- 
mittee—which consisted of the President, E. Goddard, G. 
Livesey, C. Woodall, W. J. Warner, G. W. Stevenson, T. 
Newbigging, and W. Carr—considered the subject long and 
anxiously, and ultimately presented a report to your Com- 
mittee, which, with a few amendments, was unanimously 
adopted. That report, in the nature of a revised Code of 
Rules, has since been printed and circulated amongst the 
members, and a resolution for its adoption will be submitted 
to the meeting. The Committee confidently and unani- 
mously recommend the proposals therein contained, as form- 
ing, in their judgment, the basis of a satisfactory settlement 
of many questions that have long been agitated. 

“A growing desire having been manifested for the forma- 
tion of an Investigation and Research Committee, under the 
control of the General Committee of the Association, it has 
been decided to submit the following resolutions giving effect 
to this desire :— 

“1. That it is desirable the organization of the Association 
should be employed for the purpose of aiding investi- 
gation into doubtful or difficult questions relating to 
gas manufacture or science. 

That the Committee are hereby requested to prepare 
and circulate, before the close of the current year, 4 
series of questions to be answered from the experience 
of members, or to lay down the method of investiga- 
tion in regard to any such matter as they may deter- 
mine, and to report the result of their inquiries to the 
next general meeting. 

The members of the Association here present pledge 
themselves to aid the proposed labours of the Com- 
mittee to the utmost of their ability.” 


The PresipEnr moved that the report just read be printed 
and circulated with the Transactions. 
This proposal was carried unanimously. 
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The President then formally moved the three resolutions 
in the report with regard to investigation and research. 

Mr. Corset Woopatt seconded the motion, which was at 
once carried unanimously. 


ELECTION oF MEmBERs. 


' The following gentlemen were, during the meeting, unani- 
mously elected ordinary and extra-ordinary members of the 
Association respectively :— 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Anderson, P. G.. 
Bark, S. .. 
Bell, W. H. 
Betley, R.. . 
Braithwaite, J. 
Browning, R. A. 
Bullock, J. 
Campbell, C. . 
Chew, J. . . 
Chubb, F. . 
Cocks, J. . . 
Coles, H. R. . 
Collett, T. . 
Darwin, F. H. 
Davis, J. 

Easson, J... . 
Elliott,C.. . . 


Greenough, M. §. 


Wieck; M. . sl 
Hallam, E. . 
Hopper, J. H. 
He ryle, i 
Ineson, J.S.. . 
Linton, F. T. C. . 
Meiklejohn, C. 
Mitchell, A. 
Mitton, J. L. . 


M‘Gregor, W. G. 


M‘Kenzie, J. . 
Oldfield, W. . 
Parry, J. 
Pedder, G. 

Pitts, J. W. . 
Pouchain, C. . 
Roberts, H. . 
Silcox, J. H. . 
Simpson, J. 
Smith, E. . 
Smith,J.. . 
Smith,J.H.. . 
Stevenson, E. H. 
Stewart, S. 
Swallow, W. . 
Taplay,H. . 
Temblett, S. . 
Terrace, D. 

Tew, W. T. 
Thomas, P. 
Ward, J. 
Watson, P. . 
Weeks, O. J. . 
Wells, Wadi. 
Wet... «. « 
Wharton, H. E. . 
Wilcock, J. 
Yeates, T. . 


Santiago, Chili. 
Godalming. 
Selby. 
Poulton-le-Fylde. 
Bridgenorth. 
Neath. 

Chester. 
Sheffield. 
Blackpool. 
Ironbridge. 
Manchester. 
Halesowen. 
Dudley. 
Ventnor. 

Bath. 
Wolverhampton. 
Leyland. 

Boston, U.S.A. 
Saltley. 

Lincoln. 
Glastonbury. 
York. 

Ripon. 

Leath. 

North Berwick. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
Knowle. 
Ringwood. 
Wilmslow. 
Purston. 

Cardiff. 
Birchington. 
Gomersal. 
Rome. 

Widnes. 
Pembroke Dock. 
Alresford. 
Birmingham. 
Bangor. 
Sutton-in- Ashfield. 
Westminster. 
Greenock. 
Carnforth. 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Whitchurch. 
Maryhill, Glasgow. 
Warwick. 
Andover. 
Brierley Hill. 
Stirling. 
Cambridge. 
Stamford. 
Lichfield. 
Basford, Nottingham. 
Shipley. 
Bracebridge. 


EXTRA-ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Adkins, W. 
Blocksage, J. . 
Burrows, H. F. . 
Chuter, J. P. . 
Coates, J... 
Craik, G. W. 
Dawson, G. . 
Dempster, A. . 
Donkin, B., jun. 
Drake, J. A... 
Lennard, F. . 
Marsden, J. T. 
Milne, J. L. . 
Nichols, J. H. 
Wells, C., jun. . 
Wolstenholme, J. 
Wood, A.P.. . 


Birmingham. 
Dukinfield. 
London. 
Epsom. 
London. 
Barnsley. 


Thorncliffe, near Sheffield, 


Elland. 

London. 

Halifax. 

London. 

Lancaster. 
Kdinburgh. 
Newton-le-Willows. 
Sutton, near Hull. 
Manchester. 
Beeston, Notts. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
The Presipent then delivered his address, which we were 
enabled by his courtesy to publish as a supplement to last 
week’s JournaL. At its close he was received with cheers, 
again and again renewed. 

Awarp oF Premiums, Erc. 

The Presipent next announced that the awards of the 
medal and premiums for papers read at last year’s meeting 
were as follows :— 

The medal to Mr. G. Barker, for his paper on the Construe- 
tion of Gasholders. 

The first premium of £10 to Mr. Frank Livesey, for his 
paper on Retort Furnaces. 

The second premium of £7 to Mr. G. E. Stevenson, for his 
paper on Regenerative Furnaces. 

The third premium of £3 to Mr. F. W. Hartley, for his 
paper on the Standards for Estimating Illuminating Power. 
APPOINTMENT OF SCRUTINEERS. 

Mr. T. L. Sheppard (Farnworth) and Mr. 8. P. Leather 
(Burnley) were appointed Scrutineers of the ballot-papers 
for the election of Officers. 

Papers Reap. 


The reading of papers was then proceeded with. These 


| were taken in the following order ; and we shall, as in former 





years, print them and the discussions to which they gave 

rise in succeeding numbers of the JouRNAL :— 

Tuesday Morning.— The Treatment of Gas in Condensation 
by St. John’s Apparatus.” By Mr. R. P. Spicz, of 


London. Tuesday Evening.—‘* Gas Supply, both for Heat- 
By Dr. C. W. Srtemens, 


ing and Illuminating Purposes.” 
of London. 

Wednesduy Morning —(1) “The Advantages of the Regene- 
rative System of Heating.” By Mr. G. E. Srevenson, of 
Peterborough. (2) “The Calorific Power of Coal Gas.” 
By Mr. F. W. Hartiey, of London. (3) “The Heating 
Power of Coal Gas.” By Dr. J. Apams, of Glasgow. 
[This last paper was, in the absence of the Author, read 
by Mr. G. E. Wright. ] 

Thursday Morning.—(1) “The Economics of Gas Manage- 
ment.” By Mr. H. Woopatt, of Leeds. (2) “ The 
Incidence of Commercial Charges in the Selling Prices 
of Gas.” By Mr. W. J. Warner, of South Shields. (3) 
“ Anti-Dips.” By Mr. C. Gannon, of Sydenham. (4) 
“ Stoppages in Ascension-Pipes.”’” By Mr. D. F. Gopparp, 
of Ipswich. 

Tae Birmineuam Mepat. 

The President took the chair at 2.15 p.m. on Thursda 
afternoon, and called upon Mr. R. O. Paterson (Cheltenham 
to make a statement with regard to the Birmingham Medal. 

Mr. Paterson said in his capacity as President of the 
Midland Association of Gas Managers, and Chairman of the 


| Birmingham Medal Committee, he had to ask the Association 


| to accept a medal which had been subscribed for in order to 


| encourage original research. 
56 








In giving a brief account of 
the starting of the scheme, it was only right that he should 
accord all the credit for the original suggestion to the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Hunt, for it was he who first formed the idea 
and laid it before the Midland Association and its friends. 
The scheme was very heartily approved of by those to whom 
he addressed his first circular, and steps were speedily taken 
to bring it to a successful issue. The result was that they 
now asked the British Association of Gas Managers to accept 
from them, as a token of their wishes for the prosperity of 
the gas interest, this medal, which they desired should be 
called the Birmingham Medal. The Hon. Treasurer would 
shortly state what the amount of the subscriptions was, but 
he (Mr. Paterson) might say the medal would be a handsome 
work of art, and of considerable value in itself. The object 
had been to make the medal somewhat characteristic of their 
profession, and on one side it bore the face of William Mur- 
dock. On the other side they had placed an allegorical design, 
embracing four small medallion portraits. These were of 
Clegg, Malam, Perkin, and Bunsen. Their desire, in asking 
the British Association to accept this tribute of their 
regard, was that the Association might be able to inspire 
and create a greater amount of original research in connec- 
tion with the science of gas making than had existed before. 
They felt that the medal would be an object to be prized and 
to be worked for, and though its intrinsic value would be 
considerable, this would be slight compared with the honour 
it would confer on its recipients. The rules which had been 
drawn up to regulate the bestowal of the medal were as 
follows :— 

“1. The object of the medal is to encourage the extension 
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of the uses of coal gas. It is to be bestowed for ‘ Origi- 
nality in connection with the manufacture and application 
of gas;’ such qualification to be interpreted in its widest 
possible sense. It shall be awarded at the discretion of the 
Council, but at intervals of not less than two years, and may 
be awarded to persons of any nation. 

“2. The meeting of the Council at which the medal is 
awarded shall be attended by an actual majority of such 
Council, of whom not fewer than three-fourths shall agree in 
the award. 

“3. The Council shall, not less than one calendar month 
prior to the meeting at which the award is to be made, issue 
a circular notice to that effect to the members of the Institute. 
The notice shall set forth the object of the medal, give (after 
the first award shall have been made) the names of persons 
who have already received it, and invite members to send 
in the names of such persons as they may think fit for the 
consideration of the Council. 

“4. The principal sum set apart for the endowment of the 
medal shall continue to be invested in the names of the 
Trustees for the time being of The Gas Institute, the said 
Trustees to have power, with the consent of the Council, to 
change the investment from time to time, and a separate 
account of such trust shall appear annually with the balance- 
sheet of the Institute, showing the nature of the invest- 
ment, and the manner in which the interest money from 
time to time accruing has been disposed of. 

“5. The Council shall from time to time frame such 
regulations as they may deem necessary for the disposal of 
any surplus funds, or for the determination of the medal 
award, in accordance with the spirit of the intentions of the 
donors. 

“6. A copy of these regulations, together with such as 
may hereafter be provided, shall appear annually as an 
appendix to the rules of the Institute.” 


He had now, he said, simply to hand to the President these 
rules and the dies for the use of the Association. 


Mr. Epwin Sir said that having had the honour of being 
Treasurer to the Medal Committee, he would lay before the 
meeting a short statement of what had been done. They had 
received in subscriptions £383 14s. 6d., of which £103 had 
been received from the owners of gas property in Birmingham 
and the immediate neighbourhood, £113 from gas managers 
in the same district, and £168 from manufacturers and 
others who were largely, if not solely dependent on the gas 
industry. In addition to this they had received £4 Os. 6d. 
for interest, making the total amount of the fund £387 15s. 
They had spent £4 15s. in collecting, printing, &c., and 
had paid £35 for the dies, and they had kept £25 for the 
first medal, which they should have the pleasure shortly 
of handing over to the Trustees. This would be the 
annual value of the medal. The total expenditure had thus 
been £64 15s., leaving £323 to be offered to the Trustees 
for the endowment fund. He was very sorry that they 
were not able to lay a copy of the medal on the table, but as 
they understood a proposal was about to be made to change 
the name of the Association, they did not think it wise to 
have the name inserted in the die until this point was decided. 
He had now only to express a hope that the medal would be 
found nseful in very many ways. In the first place, he 
hoped it would be a permanent memorial of Mr. Hunt’s 
presidency ; and, as a Birmingham man by adoption, having 
spent the best part of his life in the town, he hoped it would 
be a creditable example of Birmingham workmanship, and at 
the same time be a memento of what he thought might be 
considered a pleasant and successful meeting of the Associa- 
tion. - He hoped, too, that it would further the interests of 
the Association, beyond even the hopes of its promoters ; and, 
above all, would promote the intentions of the founders by 
stimulating research, especially amongst the younger members 
of the Association. He had much pleasure in asking the 
acceptance by the Trustees of the balance of £323. 

Mr. R. Heskera Jones (Dover) said he had the pleasant 
duty of moving a vote of thanks to the founders of this 
handsome medal. Although his words would be few and 
quite inadequate to express the gratitude they felt for this 
act of generosity, he was sure the motion would be heartily 
accepted when put from the chair. For the last five or six 
years the work of the parent society had been slightly dis- 
counted by the provincial Associations, and there had been 
a growing feeling that something more comprehensive should 
be undertaken by the Britsh Association—that, instead of 
the attention of its members being, as it were, concentrated on 

the three or four days of the annual assembly, they should be 
engaged in researches and comparisons which should be 





















gathered up in a practical manner, to the advancement of the 
science of gas making and the varied and extended uses of 
gas. The Midland Association, assisted by the Corporation 
of Birmingham with a donation of £50, followed by the 
owners of surrounding gas-works, and individuals connected 
with them, had raised a sum to found the Birmingham Gold 
Medal, which they were now asked to accept. It did not need 
any advocacy on his part to ask them to accept this gift, or 
to express their high appreciation of the good intentions of 
thedonors. Personally he looked forward to this medal being 
put into the hands of a Research and Investigation Committee, 
to be awarded for special and extraordinary researches into 
the production and use of gas. That there were still many 
unsolved problems, was apparent from what took place on 
Tuesday evening. When they heard of the great differences 
in the value of gas of different qualities, and when there were 
also so many different qualities of raw material from which 
gas was made, it was evident that a separate investigation 
into them was needed before they could grasp Dr. Siemens’s 
idea of separating the gases as they passed from the retorts, 
and distributing them in two sets of mains for the separate 
uses of lighting and heating. The meeting this year had 
proved the necessity for a new departure. They must not 
simply be content with meeting each other for two or three 
days, but be prepared to do battle for the furtherance of the 
interests of the calling in which they were engaged. He 
would move—* That the best thanks of the British Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers are hereby given to the donors and 
founders of the Birmingham Medal, and that the regulations 
attached to the gift be accepted.” 

Mr. GopparD, sen., said he had much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. The medal, handsome and valuable as it was, 
would tend, he hoped, to stimulate the younger members in 
those researches which were so necessary to be made. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The Presipent (addressing Mr. Paterson) said it was with 
great pleasure that he had to convey through him to the 
donors the thanks of the Association for the medal. From 
the circumstance already alluded to of his connection with 
the matter, it might be thought that he was placed in a 
position of some little embarrassment, having, on behalf of 
the Association, to receive the medal and endowment; but, in 
truth, it seemed to him that his position was distinctly advan- 
tageous. He could most thoroughly appreciate and heartily 
endorse the remarks of Mr. Jones and Mr. Goddard in regard 
to this vote of thanks, and at the same time he knew that he 
spoke in the names of the subscribers, when he said they 
felt the appreciation of the Association to be their greatest 
possible reward. The best thanks they could offer to the 
subscribers would be to enter vigorously upon the course of 
investigation to which they were invited, not to allow the 
medal to remain unawarded for lack of merit, and above all 
to discharge the trust reposed in them with the greatest care 
and fidelity. 

Tue New Rwvtes. 

The PresiDEnt said he had next to bring forward a matter 
of very considerable importance—the proposed revision of the 
rules. A copy of the rules as signed by the Committee had 
been sent to all the members, and he had no doubt had been 
carefully studied. They would all admit that the proposed 
changes were characterized by considerable moderation, while 
at the same time they showed a careful regard for the inte- 
rests of existing members. It had been said that these altera- 
tions had been made partly from a fear of competition by 
District Associations ; but he need hardly point to the inci- 
dent which had just occurred to show that, so far from there 
being any rivalry, either contemplated or actual, on the part 
of the District Associations, they were really a source of 
strength to the British Association, and had shown in 4 
substantial manner how they could assist it. The proposals 
before the members were simply the result of the expansion 
of the Association. They were all aware that when the 
Association was first established, about seventeen years ago, 
the number of members did not exceed 70; but they now 
numbered, inclusive of the elections during the meeting, 
about 750. All would agree that it reflected no small credit 
upon the original framers of these rules that, having been 
originally devised for so small an institution, they had, with 
very trifling amendments, sufficed up to the present. At 
the same time it was not to be expected but that 
there should occasionally arise certain conditions not contem- 
plated by the founders, and it had been a source 0 
embarrassment to the Committee that a large number of 
intending members could not find admission under the exist 
ing rules. It had been a considerable grievance for some 
time past that, whereas managers of very small works, 
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making one or two million cubic feet a year, could readily be 
admitted, officials of very much larger works, who, although 
they were not the managers or engineers, yet occupied very 
responsible positions, could not be admitted. The rule had 
occasionally been relaxed; but, notwithstanding what had 
taken place from time to time in this direction, there had 
been a considerable amount of dissatisfaction evinced. Now 
this matter was so seriously considered by the Committee, 
that on the eve of the last general meeting the entire question 
of the revision of the rules, as affecting the constitution of 
the Association, was referred to a Sub-Committee, as they 
had heard from the report. They had also heard who were 
the members of this Committee, and he need not say that 
they represented almost every section of the Association. 
The Committee comprised gentlemen upon whose judgment 
and regard for the interests of the Association every reliance 
could be placed, and he need not say also that they brought to 
their work a determination to submit such a set of rules as 
they could advocate and defend on every possible point. The 
conclusions they ultimately came to were referred to the 
General Committee, when the judgments of the Sub-Com- 
mittee were carefully considered. The rules which had been 
circulated were substantially the recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee, and they involved one or two material 
changes. The first was an alteration of the name of the 
Association. He knew that great objection was sometimes 
raised to a change of name, but in their case it seemed to 
be absolutely unavoidable. If they were to admit a class of 
associates, as had been advocated for a considerable time, 
they could not well retain the name of “ Association ”’— 
they could not have associates of an association; but what- 
ever opinion might be held upon this, he felt sure that the 
general sentiment would confirm the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on this matter. Coupled with these recommendations 
of the change of name and of the introduction of a class of 
associates, was another—viz., that henceforth there should be 
no elections under the class of extra-ordinary members, but 
that gentlemen who sought admission, and who would at 
present be entitled to admission as extra-ordinary members, 
would have the privilege of admission under the class of 
associates. Although the Committee had very carefully con- 
sidered the rules clause by clause, still some few verbal 
amendments had been since suggested, which they proposed 
to adopt; and these he would indicate. [The President then 
went through the rules, pointing out the suggested amend- 
ments, and concluded by moving that the rules as printed, 
subject to these slight amendments, be adopted. } 

Mr. Gopparp, sen., said that, having been connected with 
the Association from its commencement, and having had 
something to do with the formation of the rules by which it 
had been governed, and also having been on the Committee 
whieh had had the revision of those rules under its considera- 
tion, he rose to second the motion. The rules had received 
the very careful attention of the Committee from time to 
time. ‘They had had communications from various parts of 
the constituency, and every objection which could be raised, 
either to the alteration of the name or to any of the rules, 
had had the greatest consideration from the Committee. 

Mr. Denny Lanz (Cork) said he had no doubt the rules 
were framed on principles which would tend to the advance- 
ment of the society, and if the members were to critically ex- 
amine them one by one they would probably come to a conclu- 
sion when the period of time arrived called the Greek Kalends. 
He quite agreed with the first word of the title, and also with 
the second, but he thought there might be an amendment 
made in the third. It was called a gas “Institution.” It 
seemed to him that there were two other societies which had 
preceded them, of much longer duration and of greater 
dignity, and he did not see why the term used in those cases 
should not be adopted in this, and that they should call it 
“The Gas Institute,” and not “‘ The Gas Institution,” after the 
model of The Institute of Civil Engineers and The Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

The Presipenr said the two societies referred to were both 
named “ Institution,”’ and not “ Institute.” 

Mr. R. Morton (London) said, having been a member of 
the British Association of Gas Managers from its origin, and 
having thought the class of associates ought to be introduced 
for various reasons on which he would not then enter, he 
believed the whole body would support the proposition 
made by the Committee. But the very same difficulty which 
Mr. Lane had mentioned had also struck him; though it 
was much easier to find fault with the name than to suggest 
@ better. The reason Mr. Lane had given for altering it to 
“The Gas Institute” appeared not to be a sound one; still 





he thought the change would be a good one. The proposed ! 





name had the recommendation that it was shorter than the 
present, and if they substituted the word “Institute” for 
“Institution” it would be going a little farther in the same 
direction. 

Mr. C. Gannon (Sydenham) said, seeing these proposed 
rules had received so much consideration from the Committee, 
it behoved any ordinary member of the Association to be very 
cautious in raising objections, and, therefore, he hoped he 
should not be considered as objecting if he made a remark or 
two on them. Looking at the name, he was scarcely able to 
understand the meaning of it—it seemed to mean either too 
much or too little, and he hardly knew which. He should 
like to suggest that one word was left out, and that was 
“ British,” which he should like to see retained. Another 
thing which struck him was that the proposed sum of 20 
guineas as the composition for the annual subscription was 
far higher, in proportion to the subscriptions paid, than was 
usual in similar institutions. For instance, in The Institution 
of Civil Engineers, where the subscription was four guineas 
per annum, a man could compound for 15 guineas. 

Mr. J. W. Gover, as an honorary member, wished to make 
one or two observations. They must all sympathize with the 
object the Committee had in view in widening the basis of 
the Association, and extending its usefulness. He felt that 
the alteration of the name was a somewhat serious matter. 
He must say that the word “Institute” was the first he 
thought of suggesting, instead of “Institution,” his idea 
being that the word “ Institution’? was a wider word than 
need be used. In the supplement to the “Imperial Dic- 
tionary” he found that an Institute meant a scientific 
body—a society established according to certain laws and 
regulations for the furtherance of a particular object, as a 
philosophical institute, a literary institute, a mechanical 
institute, an educational institute, and so on; therefore, not 
only for the sake of euphony, and because it was shorter, but 
also because it was a little more explicit, he thought the word 
“ Institute ” had certain advantages. Going back to the word 
“gas,” it appeared a little indefinite. They omitted the word 
“managers” altogether, and had simply “‘ The Gas Institution.” 
Would it be equally satisfactory to have another institution 
called a water institution, or an electricity institution? It did 
not seem to him to be definite enough. Again, the word 
“ British ” had a certain advantage, as he thought it would be 
well to keep as nearly as possible to the old title. If, therefore, 
they could adopt some such title as the “ British Gas Managers’ 
Institute,” he thought it would be better. He was perfectly 
well aware that the title “Gas Managers,” had been said to 
be too small; but, looking at the objects set forth in Rule 1 
—viz., ‘the advancement of gas engineering, manufacture, 
and finance, and to facilitate the exchange of information 
amongst its members ”’—he did not see anything outside the 
management of gas undertakings. If he were an active 
member he should probably conclude with a resolution; but 
as an extra-ordinary member of course he should not do 
so. He simply gave expression to his views, because if 
such a radical change were to be made it was well it 
should be done with unanimity, and have the concurrence of 
the large majority of the members. With regard to abolish- 
ing in future the extra-ordinary members, he was not sure 
that this was altogether wise. They had at the present 
meeting a very considerable influx of extra-ordinary members, 
and he found that the society had benefited to the extent of 
about £80 from the entrance fees paid by this class of members. 
It seemed to him a desirable thing if extra-ordinary mem- 
bers wished to join the society—and no doubt they expected 
to derive some benefit from joining—that they should pay an 
entrance fee. With regard to the rules, it did not appear to 
him that they were so compact and distinct as they ought to 
be; they seemed a little patchy and fragmentary in certain 
places. For instance, with regard to the money, he found 
that, according to Rule 12, the Secretary was to receive the 
money, the Finance Committee were to assist in paying it 
away; and, according to Rule 15, three Trustees were to invest 
all the property of the Institution. This property must mean 
the money, because, although in Rule 25 it was stated that all 
papers read by members were to become the property of the 
Institution, it could hardly apply to them. Rule 15 also 
said that the property should be invested in the names of 
the Trustees, except such as should be in the hands of the 
Council; but as the Secretary had to receive all the money, 
the Council could not have any of it. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that a little revision was required in the wording of 
the rules. Then in Rule 3 it was stated that members should 
be engineers, and so on, except in special cases, in which the 
Council might recommend, and the general meeting deem it 
necessary that this rule should be relaxed. He thought it 
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would be much better, except in special cases, in which the | 


general meeting, on the recommendation of the Council, 
deemed it necessary, that the rule should be relaxed. Then 
Rule 7 said the Secretary should be ez officio a member of 
the Council, which he thought was unnecessary. All these 
might be verbal alterations, but the same thing ran through 
them all, and therefore he thought the best course the 
meeting could pursue would be to accept the principle, if 
possible, in some general resolution, and refer back the rules 
for re-consideration, because he did not think they were quite 
so perfect as they ought to be for an Association of this 
character. 

Mr. C. E. Jonus (Chesterfield) said he had hoped, when he 
received the circular from the Secretary, to find the Com- 
mittee had proceeded ona legal basis in altering the constitu- 
tion of a society which had existed and done useful work for 
eighteen years, and he looked through the rules with the view 
of discovering if any legal opinion had been sought upon 
them, or if advantage was to be taken of the opportunity to 
place the society under the Act of Parliament for encourag- 
ing literary and scientific institutions ; but he was sorry to 
find this was not the case. The changes about to be made 
were of such an important character that they could not be 
decided by voting on the rules en masse; they should be con- 
sidered seriatim. He hoped the Committee would yet think 
it advisable to place the Association under the protection of 
the Literary and Scientific Societies’ Act—an Act which was 
specially passed to do away with the necessity of applying 
for Charters, as some older societies had done, and which 
would place them on a proper and legal basis, give them a 
common seal, and various other advantages which they did 
not at present possess, and could not possess under the pre- 
sent rules. The word “Institution” had been commented 
upon, and the word “ Institute” appeared to be out of favour 
with the members of the Committee, who had already spoken 
with considerable affection for the word “ Institution.” Now, 
there were many societies equal in importance, if not superior 
to their own, which adopted the word “ Institute,” and to his 
mind the word “ Institution ” was by no means the happiest 
that could be selected. Any combination of persons at the 


present day called themselves an institution 
The PrestpDEnt, interposing, said none of the Committee 
had spoken with any particular affection for the word “ Insti- 


tution.” So faras the present Committee were concerned, 
they were quite in the hands of the members whether it 
should be “ Institute ” or “ Institution.” 

Mr. Jones said he was delighted to hear that the word was 
not insisted upon, and he hoped the meeting would eventually 
arrive at a decision by which the title would be modified. 
He had also hoped that the suggestion made at former 
meetings of the society would have been considered by the 
Committee who undertook the task of revising the rules. 
He had urged the point before, and he thought an attempt 
should have been made to combine the professions of gas 
engineer and water engineer. [Several Members: No, no. | 
Well, if such a thing were not possible, they must still remain 
a gas association. But what kind of gas was it P—coal gas, 
hydrogen gas, or what? His friend Mr. Gandon had sug- 
gested British gas; but he (Mr. Jones) thought something 
rather more definite than British gas was needed. Then it 
was said that associates should be persons holding a respon- 
sible position in gas-works. What was a responsible posi- 
tion? The term was a very vague one. He considered his 
engine driver held a responsible position. Then again it was 
proposed to admit the pupils of gas engineers, and this was, 
no doubt, a very wise arrangement; but the Committee did 
not say whether these gentlemen should be under or over 21 
years of age. With regard to the admission of secretaries, 
he contended that the Association was a scientific body, and 
they should give preference to men of science. Were 
secretaries men of science? He thought not. Again, 
he had a strong objection to an Institute numbering 
700 members being governed by so smalla body. He thought 
they should have more than three Vice-Presidents, and that 
the office of Vice-President should be given to men who were 
real workers, and who had at heart the permanent good of 
the profession. He would also suggest that the Presidents 
of District Associations be incorporated with the General 
Council, and form ex officio members of it. They would then 
bring to bear on the discussion of the affairs of the society 
an amount of intelligence and experience from the provinces 
which would be altogether extraneous from routine and 
official control, and would bea lasting and permanent good. 
The total number of the Council should be largely increased, 
and he thought one councillor to 200 members: would be by 
mo means too large a number. With regard to Rule 13, he 





would suggest that the report be printed and distributed to 
the members before the annual meeting. Rule 18 said the 
Auditors should be members or associates of the Institution, 
but he could not see any necessity whatever for this. He 
would rather they should not be members. Again, he thought 
the papers should be printed and distributed before the meet- 
ing. The discussions of the society were most valuable, and 
if they sometimes ran rather wide of the point it was from 
want of better information. If the members had the papers 
before them, and could read them previous to coming to the 
meeting, the discussions would be more valuable. Rule 26 
provided that the Council should take such steps as 
seemed desirable to secure correct reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the society. He quite agreed with this, and 
he had a strong opinion that the Association should have 
a Publishing Committee as well as a Paper-Examining 
Committee, who should be editors of the Transactions. He 
next objected to the Seeretary being an ew oficio member of 
the Council, which he considered placed the Secretary in a 
false position altogether. His position was a neutral one; 
but if he had a right to vote it was not so. He knew of no 
instance where the Secretary of a similar association was a 
member of the Council; they might as well make the secre- 
taries of gas companies and managers of corporations ez 
officio members of their boards. As to the extra-ordinary 
members, he was not at all of the opinion of a speaker who 
had preceded him, that these gentlemen joined the society 
in order to obtain some benefit from it, if he meant a 
substantial benefit. Of course if he meant mental benefit 
they could get as much of this as they liked from attend- 
ing the meetings. Again, there was in the rules no power 
of expulsion. When once a man became a member he 
was a member for life, provided he paid his subscription ; 
but this seemed to him (Mr. Jones) to be a somewhat merce- 
nary consideration. He thought they should have the power 
of expulsion, and there should also be some power of enforcing 
payment. If they adopted the Literary and Scientific Socie- 
ties’ Act, both these things could be provided for; they would 
have a common seal, they could sue and be sued, and there 
were other considerable advantages in being organized under 
this Act. He should like to know whether any legal gentle- 
man had been consulted with regard to the new rules, for he 
thought the Committee were proceeding rather hastily in the 
matter. There was no necessity for an important and radical 
change being hastily made in the name and character of the 
Association, which had already existed for eighteen years; 
they could very well afford to wait another year to consider 
this matter with all the calmness which its importance 
deserved. He would therefore move as an amendment, which 
he hoped would commend itself to the members present— 
“That a joint Committee be appointed, consisting of six 
members nominated by this meeting and six members nomi- 
nated by the Committee of Management, who shall meet and 
confer together to devise the best means of extending the 
usefulness of this Institution, determine what changes are 
required in the rules of the Association to attain this result, 
and further to promote its scientific character; and that such 
Committee report in writing to the next general meeting.” 
Mr. C. Eastwoop (Batley) seconded the amendment. He 
said there were many questions in connection with the 
changes of rules to which he should have liked to advert, 
seme of which-Mr. Jones had touched upon; but there were 
several others which it would take too long now to debate. 
He, however, strongly objected to secretaries, book-keepers, 
or accountants being members of the Association. These 
gentlemen were not persons of scientific attainments, but rather 
men whose business abilities would be as well exercised in a 
merchant’s office as in a gas office, behind a draper’s counter 
as behind a gas ledger. He also was prepared to allow all 
those who were at present members of the Association so to 
continue, and the remarks he had made were not made with 
the slightest feeling of disrespect to any of those gentlemen 
whom they had now the honour of associating with them. 
Some of these gentlemen were men of high attainments, 
whom he personally respected ; but the meeting were looking 
forward to making a new departure in the Association, and 
he was thinking of the future and not of the past. During 
the infancy of the Association they were glad to receive such 
gentlemen amongst them; but he thought they had now 
arrived at such strength that they should rather dictate 
their own terms as to who should be admitted. Another 
point was this: He rather doubted the wisdom of the meteing 
electing the members of the Council; they had a universal 
electoral district. The names were placed before the entire 
body for every one to vote upon without anything like a 
representation of districts. It would be well if there were 
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some means by which certain districts in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland should be represented fairly, and they would 
then perhaps save the little heartburnings which sometimes 
arose from the idea that the management of the Association 
was confined within too narrow limits. 

Mr. J. Herworrs (Carlisle) said he rose simply to make a 
suggestion to the Committee, that as there did not seem to 
be any very immediate hurry, they should accept the sugges- 
tion that the matter be postponed. He could not support 
the amendment of Mr. Jones, because he thought there was 
no reason whatever for the meeting to supplement the Com- 
mittee ; but he should very heartily support the Committee 
in withdrawing the matter for the present, and taking it 
into further consideration. 

The PresipEnt asked on what ground. 

Mr. Herworrs said from what had been already stated, it 
appeared that the rules as drawn up were capable of some 
verbal amendment at any rate, and certainly the point which 
Mr. Jones had introduced as to the Literary and Scientific 
Societies’ Act was new to him (Mr. Hepworth). If what 
Mr. Jones had said was correct, it would be well for the 
Council to take the matter into consideration. 

Mr. G. Livesey said the President had very wisely confined 
himself to a bare statement of the facts, without entering into 
any argument whatever, and no member of the Committee 
had spoken upon the newrules. He was afraid, from the 
course the discussion had taken, that there was a slight 
danger of a spirit of antagonism being raised between the 
members generally and the Committee. 





Mr. Jones rose to order, and asked if it was competent | 


for one of the Committee to charge a member with raising 


a spirit of antagonism because he disagreed with the general | 


policy. 

Mr. Livesgy said he made no charge whatever against Mr. 
Jones. He thought the discussion had assumed that the 
Committee were wedded to these amended rules—that they 


others—who, he (Mr. Hardie) supposed, were sub-managers— 
who could not be made members because they were not 
eligible. If this alteration were to pass the case would stand 
thus: A great many men would only be eligible to be asso- 
ciates who, in fact, were fit to be members. He was in favour 
of doing away altogether with these class distinctions, of 
which he had seen too many—members, honorary members, 
and associates. He should have to move another amendment 
—that they thank the Committee for their labours, receive 
the report, and agree to take it into consideration at the next 
general meeting. 

Mr. W. Parupsy (Sheffield) seconded this amendment. 

Mr. Jonss said if the Committee would withdraw the report, 
or postpone its consideration until next year, he would with- 
draw his amendment. 

The Prestpent said, as Mr. Livesey had already explained, 
it was impossible to accept Mr. Jones’s amendment, for the 
reason that the Committee had already given so much time 
and attention to the matter that if it were remitted to them 
half-a-dozen times they could only arrive at the same con- 
clusion as they had now done. They were aware that there 
were verbal amendments which might from time to time be 
made; but these would not touch the principle. The first 
question to settle appeared to be the name, and he would 
therefore take a vote upon this at once. 

A vote was then taken, when the majority decided in favour 
of the name being “‘ The Gas Institute.” 

Mr. Denny Lane said he thought perhaps it might meet 
the views of the Committee that the principle of the changes 
should be adopted to-day, and that the Committee would 
have an opportunity of considering, between this and the 
next meeting, any alteration which they might wish to make 
in the form of the rules. Although he believed the Com- 
mittee were of all men most competent to decide what was 


| most conducive to the interests of the society, they might still 


had brought them forward, and wanted to force them down | 


the throats of the members. Now, they did not want any- 
thing of the kind. The Committee had been driven into con- 
sideration of the rules by the repeated representations of 
members, during a series of years, urging upon them the 
necessity of altering and revising. All the points which had 
been brought before the Committee, at various times, had been 
thoroughly considered ; the Committee had had a number of 
meetings, and had spent whole days in discussion and con- 
ference. The Sub-Committee went through the rules two 
or three times, and then the General Committee deliberated 
upon them, and they had endeavoured honestly and faith- 
fully to carry out the views expressed by the members. He 
did not think a single one of the objections was really of any 
material moment. Some of the suggestions Mr. Jones had 
made he should be glad to adopt; for instance, the one in 
reference to circulating the report before the annual meeting. 
With regard to the name, the Committee were not wedded 
to it; all they wanted was to take counsel with the members, 
and to do that which was best for the society. The Com- 
mittee had given their best attention to the matter, and 
could do no more. They could not accept the amendment, 
because, having done all they could, it would be waste of 
time and money to go all over the work again. He should 
be very glad to see the thing settled that afternoon, and 
he believed this might be done. The greater part of these 
questions could be settled at once by votes, and it would be 
a pity to let the matter drag on for another year, as he was 
reminded that the die for the Birmingham Medal still wanted 
the name, and if they could not settle the name to-day this 
munificent gift must stand in abeyance. It would not look 
very generous to have to say, ‘“‘ Keep your medal for twelve 
months, because we cannot settle on the name to be put upon 
it.” It was suggested that the word “British” should be 
introduced ; but there were some objections to this, because 
there were gas managers connected with them who were not 
in British possessions. This was the first institution of the 
kind, and therefore they were entitled to take the general 
name. He would therefore propose that a vote be taken as 
to whether the title should be “ The Gas Institute” or “ The 
Gas Institution.” 

Mr. W. Harpiz (Newcastle) agreed with the suggestion of 
Mr. Hepworth, that the matter might as well stand over for 
another year. He thought it would not be fair to the Com- 
mittee or themselves tu accept the rules to-day. They coz- 
tained a great many changes, and amongst them the creation 
of a new class of associates. With all deference to the Pre- 
sident, he thought it was a most extraordinary reason to give 
for the change, that because there were a great many managers 
of small works who were eligible to be members, there were 


receive from the members suggestions which might not have 
occurred to themselves. He would leave the matter entirely in 
their hands. He would not think of importing any foreign 
element; but would suggest that it should be further con- 
sidered, not with the view that they had not considered every 
view put before them, but because there might have been 
some suggestion made to them which might deserve their 
attention. He was particularly struck with Mr. Jones’s sugges- 
tion with regard to placing the society in the same position 
as a registered body. With regard to secretaries not being 


| admitted in future, he should be very sorry to enter by a 


| 


side door when the front door was closed in the face of his 
colleagues. If it would meet with the approval of the Com- 
mittee, he would move—‘ That the principles embodied in 


| the rules now submitted be considered by the meeting, and 





that the consideration of any details be left to the next meet- 
ing, and that any amendments to be made should be pro- 
posed and submitted to the Council at least one month before 
the next meeting.” 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) said that he should like to see Mr. 
Jones’s amendment submitted to the meeting and voted upon, 
because it really amounted to a vote of want of confidence in 
the Council. With regard to the rules as now presented, he 
might say, as a member of the Committee, and also a member 
of the Sub-Committee which had had to do with the revision, 
that there had not been a single suggestion made that day 
which had not been made in the Committee, and considered 
and discussed several times over. The principal suggestion 
made by Mr. Jones with regard to placing the society under 
Act of Parliament was brought forward and very carefully 
weighed ; but the Committee considered that what they should 
gain by placing themselves under the Act named would not 
counterbalance the disadvantages which might accrue in other 
ways. They had gone through every single detail from 
beginning to end in the most careful manner. He at first 
was most anxious to make some very radical changes, and he 
must say, in fairness to his colleagues, that they considered 
all the suggestions he had made, and met his arguments very 
fairly. The result had been the preparation of a set of rules 
which he believed would be best suited to the interests of the 
Institute. They were not, by any means, unanimous, to 
begin with. They had members who had no wish to go for- 
ward too fast, just as there were members present who did 
not wish to go forward indiscreetly, and there were others 
who proposed radical changes just as Mr. Jones had been 
proposing some very extraordinary changes to-day; but he 
(Mr. Carr) was bound to say that they did not conclude, 
as Mr. Jones did, by suggesting that there was no 
need for any change at all. There was one further 
alteration he should like to see made before he left 


the Committee, as he had contended for it very long and 
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earnestly, and had induced the other members of the Com- 
mittee to adopt it. It was with regard to the election of 
committeemen. He should like to see the whole of the rules 
passed pretty much as they were, for if the meeting put the 
matter off and discussed the rules next year, they would be 
just where they were now, and he would undertake to say the 
thing would then be met with an amendment that it should be 
adjourned for another twelve months. They need not think 
that any verbal inaccuracies would become permanent, be- 
cause if passed to-day they could be altered at any subsequen} 
meeting by giving notice. If Mr. Jones felt competent to do 
so, he might select half-a-dozen gentlemen and draw a revised 
code of rules, and submit them at any annual meeting, and if 
they commended themselves to the wisdom of the society, no 
doubt they would be accepted. But the rules as they had 
been submitted were as good a code as the present Council 
could possibly draw up. With regard to some of the things 
not provided for, such as the age of associates and what was 
meant by holding a responsible position, the Committee did 
not pretend to do everything, and it would be quite impos- 
sible to define everything of this sort in a code of rules. The 
Association had a Council elected to transact the business, 
and he presumed this Council would be competent to exercise 
some discretion in such matters. He was bound to say, in 
fairness to his colleagues, that they did show an interest in 
the Association—sometimes almost too great a one—for they 
took it in hand in a parental manner sometimes, and tried to 
provide against any possible contingency; but, in the future, 
extended representation might be obtained, if necessary, with- 
out necessarily having the Presidents of provincial Associa- 
tions ex officio members of the Council, which he should 
object to in toto. It would simply resolve itself into sending 
delegates from certain districts. They were a complete body, 
and could always meet together—could vote even without 
meeting together; and why they should have delegates sent 
from districts he could not understand. He hoped a vote would 
be taken as to whether the rules should be passed or not. 

The Presipent then put Mr. Jones’s amendment, and it 
was negatived almost unanimously. 

Mr. Jones said he must ask the President to take his pro- 
test that he did not consider the amendment was properly 
put. 

The Presipent said he was not aware of any informality. 
Mr. Lane had made a suggestion, which was in perfect accord 
with the spirit and intentions of the Committee. They were 
perfectly prepared from time to time to consider any sugges- 
tions which might be made; but if a vote were now taken 
on the general body of the rules, it did not preclude the 
Committee from considering proposals laid before them, and 
which they might, if they thought fit, present to the next 
meeting. This seemed to him to be the natural course—to 
accept the rules as they were, or otherwise the Association 
would be without a constitution for twelve months. They 
must have rules to work upon, but the Committee would 
carefully consider any proposals made to them during the 
course of the year. 

Mr. G. Heirs (Bath) asked Mr. Lane if the President 
had correctly stated his views upon the rules. 

Mr. Lave said after the explanation Mr. Carr had given, 
it was evident that it was competent for members, before the 
next meeting, to propose any amendments they thought fit to 
the rules. The impression he wished to convey was that the 
rules should be now accepted; but that if any suggestions 
were made by members, either now or during the course of 
the year, they would be considered by the Committee. The 
explanation of Mr. Carr had shown that the rules were not 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, but that they had 
the elasticity of form which was necessary in every growing 
institution. 

Mr. Harvie asked the President to put his amendment, 
thanking the Committee for their labours, and agreeing to 
consider the matter at the next general meeting. 

Mr. Irons (Gosport) asked if the President would give 
the members an assurance that any proposition sent in would 
be fully considered. 

The Presipent said certainly, both now and at all times. 

Mr. Fritu (Runcorn), as one of the oldest members of the 
Association, said he should not like this pleasant meeting at 
Birmingham to be marred by any resolution adverse to the 
Committee. The Committee were appointed by the members, 
and if they were not satisfied with them it was their own 
fault. After the very laborious work performed by the Com- 
mittee in going through the rules, it was only right that the 
members should accept what they offered with the best 
possible grace. 

Mr. G. Livesry asked Mr. Hardie to withdraw his amend- 





ment. The Committee would give a pledge that any sugges- 
tion which members might submit in writing should be fully 
considered before the next meeting, and anything which the 
Committee thought could be adopted with advantage should 
then be submitted as an amendment to the present rules. 

Mr. Harpiz said he quite accepted the undertaking, and 
would withdraw his amendment. 

The Presipent then put the resolution, that the rules as 
proposed should now be adopted, with the pledge given by 
Mr. Livesey; and the motion was carried with only two 
dissentients. 

Prace or Next Meerine. 

The PresipEntT said they had next to determine the place 
of their meeting in 1882. It had been the custom to hold 
the alternate meetings in London, and he presumed it would 
be the wish of the meeting to follow the same practice next 
year; meeting in London on the second Tuesday in June. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 


MeEmMBERS IN ARREAR. 
The Secretary read the list of members in arrear, in 
pursuance of Rule 37. 


ELEcTION oF OFFIcERs. 

The Secretary also read the report of the Scrutineers, 
showing that the following gentlemen had been selected as 
Office-bearers for the ensuing year :— 

President.—G. W. Stevenson, Esq., of London. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. R. O. Paterson (Cheltenham), 
R. Harris (London), and R. H. Jones (Dover). 

Committee (to replace those going out of office by rota- 
tion).—Messrs. C. Gandon (Sydenham), D. I’. Goddard 
(Ipswich), and G. E. Stevenson (Peterborough). 

Finance Committee —Messrs. G. Livesey, C. Woodall, and 
J. Eldridge. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Alfred Hersee and Alfred Lass. 

Secretary.—Mr. W. H. Bennett. 


Vorrs or THANKS. 

Mr. Denny Lane moved a cordial vote of thanks to the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham for the magnificent reception of the 
members of the Association at the conversazione at the Town 
Hall, and for the opportunities afforded for visiting the gas- 
works belonging to the Corporation. He had, he said, enjoyed 
the munificent hospitality of the Municipality of Birming- 
ham on a former occasion, when he visited the town as a 
member of the British Association, and the same princely 
hospitality had been shown on the present occasion. There 
were certain places, such as Athens and Rome, which had 
classical associations with literature and the science of govern- 
ment; but there were others which had associations with 
the practical application of the sciences of which the Greeks 
only dreamed, and foremost amongst these places stood Bir- 
mingham. Water gas, or steam, and oil gas had almost their 
sole development in this town, and therefore they might be 
said to stand on almost classic ground in connection with their 
particular occupation. The previous day he saw the old 
Soho Works, in which the first steam-engine of modern con- 
struction was ever made. The three great forces of the pre- 
sent day were steam, gas, and electricity, and with regard to 
twoat least of these Birmingham occupied the foremost position. 
The resolution was also interesting because it proposed a vote 
of thanks to a Corporation. Now, he was an enemy to 
centralization ; he believed that all the great progress of the 
human race had originated in countries composed of small 
States, such as the Greek and Italian States, and, therefore, 
the more these municipalities were extended the better it 
would be for the country, because he thought it might 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of many of the duties that 
it was now unable to perform. Their thanks were also due 
to the members of the Reception Committee—especially to 
Mr. Edwin Smith, the Secretary, to their President, and to 
Mr. Hack, the Engineer of the Saltley Gas-Works. 

Mr. Mortoy, in seconding the motion, said nothing struck 
him more, in the speech delivered by the Mayor from the 
platform on Tuesday, than the expression of the happy 
relations which existed between the Corporation and the 
officials of the gas-works. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Presipent then proposed that a cordial vote of thanks 
be given to the contributors of papers. He said he felt sure 
that none of the interest which usually attached to the com- 
munications read at these meetings had been lost. Want of 
time had prevented the reading of some of the papers pre- 
sented, but the discussion upon those which had been taken 
had fully sustained the character of the proceedings. 

Mr. Herpworts seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 
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Mr. Atrrep Pexny moved ‘a vote of thanks to the Com- 
mittee for the way in which they had conducted the affairs of 
the Association during the past year, which he said he was 
quite sure would be passed unanimously. 

Mr. C. E. Jonzs said he had much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. He believed the Committee had worked thoroughly 
for the benefit of the Association, and in what he had said 
he had been actuated by precisely the same principle. There 
was no antagonism between himself and any member of the 
Committee; he only wished to promote the honour and 
dignity of The Gas Institute. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Carr proposed a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers, 
who, he remarked, had a good deal of hard work to do, and 
whose duties were perhaps the most thankless of all. 

Mr. Parusy seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. Cox moved a vote of thanks to the Auditors for their 
valuable services. 

Mr. Trewuirt seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Presiwpenr then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 





Walter King for his services in connection with the report 
of the Transactions of the Association. 

This was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. Livesry said it was his pleasing duty now to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to the President. He did not like to 
say much in praise of a man to his face, nor was it necessary. 
They were greatly indebted to Mr. Hunt for the services he 





had rendered to the Association. He came to their aid wpon 
year, when they were in a position of difliculty, and helped 
them out of it admirably. He felt it was rather hard upon 
Mr. Hunt to call for an address two years in succession, 
but he had shown himself fully equal to the task. He (Mr. 
Livesey) had listened to his remarks with great pleasure, 
especially when he noticed the courage with which the Presi- 


dent addressed himself to a most important and interesting | 


question, but one upon which he could not but feel that 
possibly some might not agree with him. The meeting at 
Birmingham would be one of the most memorable in the 
annals of the Institute, marked as it was by the munificent 
act of the members connected with the district, which would 
give a stimulus to the members, and be beneficial in every 
possible way. The innovation, which had been introduced 
without any vote being taken upon it, had, he thought, met 
with their entire approval. It had been a great improvement 
to break up the days, as they had done, by visiting the large 
works of which the President had had charge. He must say 
he was filled with admiration at the boldness of conception 
and the admirable manner in which these works were con- 
ducted. Everything was carried out on the most economical 
scale, without sacrificing anything of efficiency or strength. 
He had much pleasure in proposing that the hearty thanks 
of the meeting be given to Mr. Hunt for all that he had 
done. 

Mr. Morton seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

The Presipent, in reply, said of all the tasks which he had 
had presented to him, that with which he now found himself 
face to face was the most difficult, for he could not find words 
to express his appreciation of the kind manner in which 
Mr. Livesey had referred to him, and of the very hearty way 
in which the resolution had been received. He was much 
pleased that his conduct in the chair and throughout the year 
had met with their approval, and he could only say that it 
had afforded him very great gratification to find that all the 
arrangements for the comfort and the success of the meeting 
had been so well appreciated. 

The Prestpent then proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
the Secretary, remarking that no one but the President and 
the Committee knew the arduous labours which devolved 
upon the Secretary of an association like this, more especially 
when it was progressing so fast, and so many changes had 
been proposed. ‘The duties of the past year had been more 
than usually arduous, but Mr. Bennett had carried them out 
with all his wonted energy and perseverance. 

The motion having been seconded and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Brnyerr briefly responded, and the business of the 
meeting closed. 


Excursions, Erc., ry CoNNECTION WiTH THE MEETING. 
On Tuesday afternoon a large body of members and friends 
proceeded by conveyances to the Saltley Gas-Works, where 
they were met by the Engineer, Mr. Henry Hack, who cour- 
teously conducted the visitors round the great establishment 
under his charge. At various points on the tour of inspec- 


| tute.” 





tion plans of the apparatus in use were exhibited, and greatly 
aided in the forming of a just appreciation of the dimensions 
and other particulars of the plant seen. We have so recently 
given a plan and various details of this and the Windsor Street 
works, to which a move was afterwards made, as to render unne- 
cessary further reference to the arrangement of either works. 
At Windsor Street—where the party were, of course, under the 
guidance of Mr. Hunt—the greatest interest was evinced in 
the prodigious retort-house and gasholder-tanks in course 
of construction, the dimensions, &c., of which were shown on 
the plan accompanying the number of the Journat for the 
31st ult. One of Herr F. Siemens’s regenerative burners of 
large power was in operation; but, in the bright sunshine 
prevailing at the time, it was not possible to judge of its 
effectiveness. It is, however, we understand, giving great 
satisfaction. 

On Wednesday, the firm of Messrs. Tangye Bros. provided 
a special train to convey the members and friends to Hands- 
worth; and a very interesting afternoon was spent in an 
inspection of the varied manufacturing operations carried on 
at the Cornwall Works. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of the same day there was a 
conversazione at the Town Hall, preceded by a reception 
of the invited guests by the Mayor (Alderman R. Chamber- 
lain) and the Mayoress. The place was brilliantly lighted, 
and was most tastefully decorated with flowers and foliage 
plants in great profusion; while the numerous exhibits—too 
numerous, in fact, to particularize—of manufacturing opera- 
tions, apparatus, scientific experiments, models, and illustra- 
tions of the process of gas manufacture, afforded an oppor- 
tunity, eagerly taken advantage of by the majority of those 
present, of passing the pleasant and profitable three hours to 
which the entertainment was limited. An efficient orchestral 
band, under the guidance of Mr. A. W. Gilmer, performed a 
choice selection of music, at times assisted on the great organ 
by Mr. Stimpson. Refreshments were served in the Com- 
mittee Room from nine till eleven o'clock; so that, in every 
respect, the comfort and entertainment of the‘visitors were 
most completely provided for. Much praise is due to Mr. 
Edwin Smith (the Secretary of the Gas Department) and 
Mr. Hunt, who carried out the details of the matter, under 
the control of a Reception Committee, appointed by the Gas 
Committee, consisting of Councillors Pattison (Chairman), 
Baker, Hart, and Marris. 

The annual dinner of the Association took place at the 
Great Western Hotel on Thursday evening. Mr. Charles 
Hunt presided, and was supported by Mr. R. Harris, and 
Mr. R. O. Paterson ; the Stewards being these two gentlemen 


| and Messrs. W. H. Bennett, W. Carr, J. Hepworth, R. H. 


Jones, T. Newbigging, W. North, W. Sugg, J. Tindall, 
J. West, and H. Woodall. A selection of vocal and instru- 
mental music was performed at the close of dinner, inter- 
spersed with the toasts. After the national toasts of “The 
Queen” and “ The Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Members of the Royal Family” had been proposed in 


felicitous terms by the Chairman, and as heartily received, 


Mr. Hunt gave the toast of “The Army, Navy, and 
Auxiliary Forces,” which was responded to by Quarter- 
master Garnett, of Ryde. Mr. E. Goddard, sen., next pro- 
posed “The Mayor and Corporation of Birmingham,” the 
response to which (in the regretted absence of the Mayor), 


' fell to Mr. Marris, the Chairman of the Gas Committee: and 


he, in concluding, proposed “ Success to the new Gas Insti- 
This having been acknowledged by Mr. Hunt, Major 
G. Warren Dresser, of New York, gave the toast of “The 


| Past-Presidents,” the reply to which was entrusted to Mr. 


R. P. Spice. Mr. West then proposed, and Messrs. Harris 


| and Valon responded to the toast of “The Vice-Presidents 


and Committee ;” and the last toast drunk was that of “ The 
Provincial Associations,” responded to by Mr. R. O. Pater- 
son. Time would not permit of the remaining toasts on the 
list being gone through. They included “The President- 
Elect,” to have been proposed by Mr. C. Gandon, and 
responded to by Mr. G. W. Stevenson; “The Secretary,” 
proposed by the Chairman, and responded to by Mr. W. H. 
Bennett; and “ The Press,” proposed by Mr. Carr. 

On Friday, at the invitation of a Committee of mannfac- 
turers and others in the district, a very large party was con- 
veyed by special train to Stourbridge, and thence in four- 
horse drags to Enville, one of the seats of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, where, after an inspection 
of the ancient church of St. Mary, a short time was spent in 
going through the extensive and highly ornamental grounds 
surrounding Enville Hall. This proved a pleasant prelude to 
the luncheon which was subsequently served in a double 
marquee erected on the cricket-ground attached to the estate. 




































































































_ There was another point as regarded the future of the gas industry. It was 
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The arrangements, which were greatly appreciated, were 
carried out by a Committee consisting of Mr. George King 
Harrison (Chairman), Mr. Herbert Spencer (Secretary), and 
Messrs. H. Bewlay, W. Corbett, J. W. Thomas, and W. 
Westwood. The first-named gentleman presided at the 
luncheon; and at its close proposed the toasts of “The 
Queen,” and “The Army, Navy, and Volunteers ;” to which 
latter Colonel Cochran responded. He then gave the toast 
of ‘‘The President and Members of The Gas Institute,” in 
a very humorous speech, replied to by Mr. Hunt. Mr. Denny 
Lane undertook the response to the toast of “Literature, 
Science, and Art,” and quite charmed the audience with the 
excellent manner in which he dealt with the subject. The 
toast of “Our American Cousins” was characteristically 
responded to by Major Dresser; and, in acknowledgment of 
repeated calls, Mr. M. 8. Greenough, of Boston, U.S.A., added 
a few words. Several other toasts followed, and on the party 
breaking up for the return journey, much satisfaction was 
expressed at the excellent provision made for the day’s enter- 
tainment. Slight showers fell at intervals; but not to such 
an extent as to seriously mar the enjoyment of the last day 
of this most successful meeting of the Association. 








THE FINANCES OF THE NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION. 
APPROPRIATION OF Gas PRorits. 

At the Meeting of the Nottingham Town Council on Monday, the 13th 
inst.—the Mayor (Alderman er ae in the chair—the report of the 
Finance Committee was presented. It showed that in the course of last 
year the various committees had considerably exceeded their estimated 
expenditure; nevertheless it was proposed to lower the general district 
rate for the ensuing year from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6}d. in the pound—a reduction 
of 2}d.—and as there would, it was understood, be a considerable profit 
on the gas undertaking, it was suggested that £10,000 thereof should be 
appropriated in relief of expenditure. The Council having gone into com- 
mittee to consider the report, a lengthy discussion took place on the 
various items; and one Councillor having protested against the payment, 
out of the rates, of £3940 towards the Natural History Museum, 

Mr. Brewster said the only source from which money could be taken 
for the a ae would be the gas profits. He asked the Council to bear 
this in mind. What he contended was that in the present state of the 
gas undertaking the Council had no right to take money from it for any 
other purpose than the building up of a reserve-fund. Looking at the 
manner in which the electric light was marching upon them, he said it 
was incumbent upon the Council to store up against the necessary depre- 
ciation of their gas property, and thus to recoup the loss that might 
ensue. They must remember that they had gone into the market as 
borrowers ; they had borrowed on the strength of their properties, and 
they must be careful how they dealt with these properties. 

Mr. BayLey remarked that the Council had no statement of profit and 
loss account then before them with regard to the gas undertaking, from 
which they were taking this £10,000. Would it not, he said, be better to 
have the gas accounts audited up to the same time as they had the other 
accounts of the town, so that they might have all before them together ? 
He thought it would be better to have a report from the Gas Committee, 
authorizing or advising them to take the amount proposed. 

Mr. Jacosy wished to ask the Chairman of the Gas Committee if, in his 
opinion, the gas undertaking as a commercial concern, could afford to give 
away £10,000. 

Alderman THackeray (Chairman of the Gas Committee) said most 
decidedly not. The Gas Committee had never been consulted on this 
matter. He quite agreed with what had been said by Mr. Brewster, that 
with the electric light making such rapid progress, the Council would have 
to be exceedingly careful what they did with their surplus funds from 
the gas undertaking. He thought the safest course for the Corporation 
would be to keep the price of their gas as low as they possibly could. The 
course recommended by the Finance Committee was unjust and a delu- 
sion. It was done simply to make it appear to the ratepayers that they 
were spending less money than they really were. If they could put their 
hands into the pockets of other people, the Finance Committee appeared 
perfectly content todo so. The accounts of the Gas Committee would be 
made up at the end of the month, and they would, he hoped, show a 
creditable balance. Of course the Committee had made all arrangements 
for the coming year, and they would know what their profits would be at 
the present price of gas. He himself—and he trusted the Committee 
would aw him—would prefer that in the coming year they should 
make a reduction in the price of gas, and that they should set aside a 
certain sum for a depreciation or reserve fund. He thought it was most 
unjust to the consumers of gas to appropriate £10,000 for another purpose, 
and it would have the effect of taxing the consumers of gas beyond other 
ratepayers. He said the proposal was unjust in principle, and not only 
this, but a delusion upon the ratepayers. The Finance Committee made 
it appear, by putting forward figures, that the district rate would only 
amount to 3s. 64d., when in fact they were spending 4s. He was quite 
satisfied, from Sir William Thomson’s report upon theelectric light, that 
it was making and would coniinue to mabe great progress. It was now 
possible to store —— and large consumers of gas might say, “ There 
is no reason why we should not have this new light.” They wanted now 
to light the Market Place by the electric light, and if it was found to be so 
much superior to gas it would soon come into general use. He was sorry 
the Finance Committee had reckoned upon £10,000 from the gas under- 
taking when there might not be this sum to hand over. 

Mr. Cropper said this was either the fourth or fifth time he had heard 
Alderman Thackeray oppose any appropriation of the gas profits. About 
four years ago, when the electric scare had not come upon them, he had 
denounced the proposal in quite as strong language as he had done on 
the present occasion. He (Mr. Cropper) rose for the purpose of saying 
that he probably had a more practical experience with the electric light, 
as applied to the particular trade of Nottingham, than any other member 
of the Council, inasmuch as his firm had been fitting up a large factory 
of lace machines, and applied the most recent and best known system of 
lighting by electricity. The Council, as owners of the gas undertaking, 
would probably not be displeased to hear that the experiment had been a 
complete failure for such machines. The n«ture of the light rendered it 
impossible for the workmen to see the threads, and while the factory to 
which he alluded was brilliantly illuminated, the workmen had to put 
the threads through by means of a cauidlle wnich they held in their hands. 


making as rapid strides for the displacement of steam as electricity was 
making for the displacement of gas for illuminating purposes. ‘There 
must bea great and remunerative future for gas makers, if for motive 
power alone. Where there was one gas-engine ten years ago there were 
a thousand to-day; and where, five years ago, there was one firm of 
engineers applying themselves to gas engineering there were now twenty. 
He did not hesitate to say, and he said it with practical experience as a 
maker and patentee of gas-engines, that the younger members who were 
present at that meeting would live to see the steam-engine entirely dis- 
placed by gas. Looking at this, he did not think they need get up any 
scare about the safety of their gas investment. He had not expressed 
any opinion about the appropriation of the gas profits for the purpose of 
reducing the rates. Were he to do so, he should say it would be better to 
put before the ratepayers a correct statement of their expenditure, and 
not an apparent one. 

Mr. Wiixkrinson contended, with regard to the observatious of Mr. Cropper, 
that as gas was superseding steam, so the electric light would supersede 
gas. It could not but be admitted that electricity was making vast strides, 
and he thought the Council ought to have a great reserve fund in hand for 
the gas undertaking. 

Mr. S. Rozrnson drew attention to that part of the Finance Committee's 
report which stated that the rate this year had been reduced 23d. in the 
a mag lower than that of last year, and that the rate of last year was 23d. 

ower than that of the previous year. This, he said, was all a delusion, 
as the Council were taking the money from the gas undertaking. He did 
not think the ratepayers ought to be deceived in this way, for if the 
Council should not be able to obtain money from the Gas Committee in the 
future, they would have to raise the rates again, which would bring upon 
them the name of an extravagant, instead of an economical Council. 

Mr. SyLvEsTER said it was a sort of legerdemain way of raising the rates, 
which he did not consider to be straightforward. 

The report was eventually adopted. 





NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Nottingham Town Council on Monday last week 
—the Mayor (Alderman Gripper) in the chair—the Water Committee pre- 
sented a report accompanied by the annual statement of accounts of the 
Water Department for the year ending March 25. They stated there was 
a balance on revenue account of £3463 2s. 64d. in favour of the Committee; 
and that this balance remained at the disposal of the Council for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the 7th sub-section of the 65th section of the Nottingham 
Improvement Act, 1879. They recommended it should be carried to the 
credit of the revenue account for the next year. This profit had not been 
made strictly on the year’s trading, but had resulted to a large extent, 
they state, from the operations of the Committee in purchasing the share 
capital offered by auction by the late Company before the transfer to the 
Corporation kad been completed. The Committee caleulate that the 
actual net profit on the year’s trading proper amounts to the sum of only 
£821 14s. 0d. As compared with last year, there has been an increase in 
revenue of £3455 2s. 6d., and the working expenditure has decreased by 
£797 18s. 33d. 

The accounts show that the total capital employed in the concern, and 
on which interest will shortly have to be paid, is £481,516—viz., £264,200 of 
annuities of £50 each, bearing interest (after Lady-day next year) at the 
rate of £3 10s.; and £98,406 of £19 5s. each, with interest (as from the same 
date) at the rate of £1 7s.; besides which there are loans of £115,810 at 
4 per cent., and £3100 at 3} percent. To the first-named amount are added 
the following items:—Balance brought forward, March 25, 1830—being 
money in hands of the late Company at date of parliamentary transfer, 
£8388 9s. 74d.; plumbing materials, &c., sold during the year ending 
March 25, 1881, £652 16s. 6d.; balance carried down £13,139 6s. 8d. The 
grand total of £503,696 lls. 9}d. is thus disposed of under the head of 
payments on capital account :— 

Purchase of general works, to Lady-day, 1880, as under: — 


6013 £50shares . . . . £300,650 0 0 
S160 £10 Se.ghares. . .' 2 2 0 © © © tw we wl fl] | (OU8I0 1S OC 
OEMS ee ee ee 
Law expenses beforetransfer . . . . . «© + «© «© «© «© 793 18 4 
Stamp duties retransfer. . . . . «© «© «© we $,531 3 11 
Additional purchase-money tolate Company . .. . . 30,000 0 0 
Premium paid on 698 £50 shares and 10 £19 5s. shares, pur- 
chased before transfer. . ....- +--+ « « « 25,976 5 0 
Premium paid on 31 £50 shares and 37 £19 5s. shares, pur- 
chased since transfer . . . 1. - © © © © © © «© « 1,691 7 6 
Mains, hydrants, &c. a ae ee eee ae ae ee 2,215 13 0 
De., excavating, laying, &e. 2. 2. 1 2 ts et et 2,610 16 0 
GServiews, tape, @e. . 2. 6 2 0 ew ew we tt tht 1,658 1 8 
Do., excavating, laying,&c... ... =. + .e-s 1,356 18 64 
ea ee ee ee ee ee 636 16 2 
Horses, harness,andcarts . . . .. + + + «6 « «© » 283 14 6 
«4 < « © * © @: 4 Boe er ene 339 19 5 
Reservoirs . 250 27 
Sundries 336 0 2 


£503,696 11 94 





WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 
(Continued from p. 1023.) 


Mr. D. M. Netson (Glasgow) made some few remarks, which he has 
since, at request of the Association, embodied in the following paper :— 
FORD’S PATENT MULTITUBULAR WASHER WITH CONCENTRIC TUBES. 


At the request of your President a few days ago, I looked around for 
something likely to interest this meeting, and found in the recently 
patented gas-washer of Mr. Andrew Ford, of Stockton-on-Tees, an appa- 
ratus which I felt would do so, and although I am not in a position at 
present to do much more than simply describe its construction and useful- 
ness approximately, I trust on another occasion to prepare a paper giving 
exact data of its practical and commercial value. The apparatus will, I 
think, commend itself to your consideration as being very likely to perform 
the work required of it, and in these days, when Pye eer of coal gas are 
put more on their mettle through the threatened extinction of their pro- 
duction as an illuminant by the employment of electricity, every appliance 
in the direction of improving the quality and of reducing the cost of gas 
roduction will have the effect of continuing to electricity the title it has 
held during the past 50 years as being “the light of the future ;” always 
excepting, of course, the instances where trouble is accepted as a pleasure, 
light and shade as agreeable variety, inconstancy a “ light” diversion, an 
the vital question of cost in money value ignored. 
An essential feature in all apparatus designed to improve upon systems 
or methods hitherto in use is that such apparatus shall be capable of 
fulfilling conditions and of performing duties surpassing those machines 
already in possession of the field. Failing in these respects, the multi- 
plication of machinery is a delusion and a snare, serving no useful 
purpose, but, on the contrary, sacrificing money, energy, and reputation. 
The ingenious mechanic who can produce an apparatus that will per- 
form the duty required of it in less time, more efficiently, with less absorp- 








tion of energy, or in any other way more economically and better than 
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ENLARGED SECTION oF TuBEs. 


other apparatus designed for a like oe ose, occupies a position parallel 
with the oft-quoted benefactor of mankind who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before. Recognizing the force of this belief, it 
may be expected that I have some assurance in bringing under the notice 
of this Association and the gas profession generally an apparatus possess- 
ing in some degree qualities entitling it to your attentive consideration, 
for it is the invention of one who, although not a gas manager at present, 
has, from a life-long knowledge of gas manufacture, and being a skilled 
mechanic, a claim upon your attention to the extent at least of fairly judg- 
—— gas-washer upon its merits. 

he apparatus, with the assistance of the accompanying engravings, 
may be explained as follows :—It belongs to that class of gas purifying 
machinery known as “ washers” used in the purification of at pms other 


gases for illuminating and other purposes, and has for its object their 
construction in such a manner as to make them more efficient and con- 





LONGITUDINAL SxcTION. 


venient for the removal of ammonia, the sulphur compounds, and other 
impurities with which coal gas is charged after leaving the retorts. 

The invention consists in the construction of a box or chamber, closed 
at the top, and of a size proportionate to the quantity of gas to be purified, 
forming the outer shell of the machine ; also another Gn of which the 
vertical sides are parallel to, or concentric with the vertical sides of the 
outer shell, and extend above to the horizontal partition, A, which 


| stretches completely across the box. Its shape may be square, circular 
| or rectangular. If square or rectangular, it is provided with vertical and 


horizontal partitions, B, so as to divide the chamber into two, three, or 
more divisions or compartments. In the lower part of the vertical parti- 
tions, a number of holes or perforations are made. An inlet, C, for gas in 
the top part of the box or chamber is formed; but the inlet or outlet for 
the gas can be made on any side of the apparatus. 

If the gas enters from the top (as per diagram), the chamber is divided 


| by a horizontal and vertical plates or partitions, D, fastened to its sides, 
| and made gas-tight. This horizontal plate has a number of holes in it, 


and in each of the holes is fixed a pipe, E, open at both ends, and descend- 
ing some distance into the lower compartment, but does not reach the 
bottom. Beneath the division or plate just described there is another 
horizontal but loose plate. This plate has also an equal number of holes, 
into each of which a pipe, open at both ends, is fixed. These pipes as 
be either larger or smaller in diameter than the other pipes specified. If 
smaller, it rises within the corresponding descending pipe, and is con- 
centric thereto; if larger, as shown at G, it rises without. The lower 
plate, having a number of these pipes attached, is capable gf being raised 
or lowered by suitable screws, or may be arranged so as to flout in the 
liquid with which the vessel is charged. These horizontal plates (which 
can be either loose or fixed) may be multiplied in number, and placed in 
tiers under each other, each being furnished with pipes or tubes of suit- 
able diameter to leave concentric spaces between them and the corre- 
sponding pipes or tubes through which the gas is destined to travel. In 
the other compartment of the chamber first mentioned there is also a 
horizontal partition, fixed or loose, having a number of holes or perfora- 
—— therein, and above this plate or partition is formed the outlet, H, for 
the gas. 

When the washer is made circular in form, the partitions may be 


| arranged similarly, or the division chamber may be made annular. 


The number of chambers or vessels will vary according to the work 


| they are designed to yy ~ and each is charged with water or other 


form of liquid compound, the height of which is capable of being adjusted 
by means of one or more overflow-pipes ; or it may be done by an auto- 


| matic arrangement, acted upon by the pressure of the gas within the 


| 
| 





vessels. These vessels, too, may be so contrived as to receive an oscil- 
lating or rotary motion by means of any suitable power. 

The action of the apparatus is as follows :—The vessels being charged 
with suitable liquid, gas is admitted into the inlet-chamber of the first 
series. The gas passes down each concentric space between the pipes, 
and escaping from the bottom of each inlet-pipe, rises through the liquid, 
and passes through the holes in the top of the vertical plate. Into each 
of these holes is fixed a bent pipe, which descends into the liquid again, 
but does not reach the bottom, and rises up to the outlet chamber from 
whence it (the gas) is conveyed by the outlet-pipe to the next vessel in 
the series, or to other apparatus. 

It will be observed that the space for the escape of gas from between 
each of the pipes may be increased or reduced within certain limits at 
pleasure by raising or lowering the horizontal plates, F, or the same spaces 
may be practically closed entirely, when the gas would be compelled to 
pass down the interior of the smaller pipes and through the liquid as 
already described. By these means much of the impurities contained in 
gas may be removed. In the drawings, I shows the water inlet; J, the 
tar outlet; and K, the means provided for emptying the vessel. 

The apparatus may be made of cast or wrought iron, or a combination 
of these and other materials. For the small space this washer occupies, 
and the large amount of work it performs, I am of opinion that the appa- 
ratus will bear very favourable comparison with any other of the numerous 
machines intended for the work of removing impurities from coal gas. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Stewart (Greenock): By this plate with these inverted dip-pipes 
you can raise or lower, and so regulate, the pressure that practically there 
is no “seal” at all? 

Mr. Nevson: That is so; for the “seal,” as shown, can be raised or 
lowered at will. 

Mr. Stewart: Is there one of these in actual working ? 

Mr. Nevson: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: What is the size of the apparatus ? Is it an annular one? 

Mr. Nexson : It is similar in construction to that shown by the diagram, 
a 8 feet in diameter, 3 ft. 9 in. deep inside, and 4 feet outside 

eight. 
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Mr. Stewart: I should have the fear that in endeavouring to get 
through the “ washing ” connection there must be a considerable depth— 
14 in. or 2 in.—of luting, and there will always be this pressure in work- 
ing. Then there is another point which I do not exactly understand. 
The water runs down in a shower, and falls outside the pipes into the 
lower box. 

Mr. Netson: The water falls down the inner as well as the outer sur- 
face of the pipes, and having any number of diameters, the gas, in its 
travel, is exposed to an extraordinary area of wetted surface, by its con- 
tact with the water trickling down the sides of the pipes. 

Mr. Wyiure (Johnstone): How does this washer keep the liquor of uni- 
form density ? 

Mr. Neutson: The “ flush” water or other liquid compound introduced 
is regulated so that when combined with the impurities of the gas (which 
add to its volume) the liquid drawn off may be obtained of any given 
strength, and in proportion to the quantity of gas you are making or the 
quality of coal being carbonized. 

Mr. Wyutim: That is a uniform density, and you keep it constantly. 

Mr. Netson: Yes; because the overflow may be maintained at the pro- 
portionate ratio of the flush water flowing in. 

Mr. Wy. : I think this will be a good thing. 

Mr. Netson: I have seen it working in the North of England, and I can 
say that it seemed to require no attention from anybody. The bubbling 
noise gave proof of the active work that was going on inside. 

Mr. M‘Giicurist (Dumbarton): Perhaps you would inform us whether 
scrubbers are used in connection with this washer for the purification of 
the gas, or does the apparatus do all the work itself? 

“Mr. Neuson: In the works to which I have made reference, this machine 
is put in to supplement the scrubbing power. The make of gas last year 
was 170 million cubic feet per annum. The apparatus has been added, 
instead of erecting a tower scrubber, and my impression is that it does 
more work than a tower scrubber 20 feet in height would do. . 

Mr. M‘Giucurist: I am afraid that this washer in its present state 
would be unfit to remove the whole of the ammonia from the gas. We 
know that in the case of several scrubbers which have been brought 
before the public it requires different strengths of liquor completely to 
remove the ammonia, and so far as I can gather from this drawing, the 
gas only passes once through the liquor, and then it is taken off. Now, 
one liquor is not sufficient to remove the impurities—a series of liquors 
are required. 

Mr. Nexson: I said it could be used in conjunction with other scrubbers, 
and with liquor of any given strength; but even the duplication of this 
apparatus itself will perform all the work of the kind you name. Suppose 
yon start the apparatus with pure water, the pure water will absorb 
certain chemical compounds for which half-strength liquor has little or 
no affinity. This gas passing on to a second washer containing, say half- 
strength or strong liquor, will there deposit the other compounds which 
the pure water or weak liquor in the first washer had no power to hold. 
Now my theory is that by this simple means a most effective system of 
gas purification may be secured; and considering also that no driving 
power is required beyond the pressure of the gas acting upon it as in the 
ordinary hydraulic main, with which you are all familiar, the cost of 
working it is practically nothing, besides you have no expense for pump- 
ing up the liquor over and over again, as in the ordinary tower scrubbers. 
I may further remark that this washer could be made as a combined 
wet and dry purifier with moveable cover as in ordinary purifiers, and 
could also be made in a variety of ways to be as effective. 

Mr. Cartow (President) concluded the discussion with some com- 
plimentary remarks upon Mr. Nelson having come forward at his request 
and at the last moment to supply in some measure the want of other 
papers. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SMETHWICK LOCAL BOARD GAS UNDERTAKING. 

At the Meeting of the Smethwick Local Board on Monday, the 13th 
inst.—Mr. A. Keen in the chair, 

The Cuier«k reported that the award in connection with the gas under- 
taking was made on the 20th of May, the sum ordered to be paid to the 
Birmingham Corporation by the Smethwick Local Board, being, as already 
stated in the JournAL, £53,824. The costs of the Arbitrators and Umpire 
amounted, he said, to £188 17s. 6d., which were divided between the 
Corporation and the Beard. 

It was resolved that a cheque should be drawn for £94 8s. 9d., the 
portion of the costs to be paid by the Board. 

The Cuarrman then presented a report on the subject, detailing the pro- 
ceedings taken by the Board since the Corporation of Birmingham 
introduced into Parliament a Bill to enable them to purchase two gas under- 
takings—one known as the Birmingham Gaslight and Coke Company, 
andthe other as the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gaslight Company. 
He stated that the late Birmingham Gaslight Company lighted part of 
Birmingham alone, and the Staffordshire Gaslight Company lighted Bir- 
mixugham and several outlying districts ; but it was only the Birmingham 
and Staffordshire Company with which he had to deal. When the Bill 
was introduced, Smethwick, West Bromwich, Oldbury, and Tipton 
opposed it for the purpose of obtaining clauses enabling them to purchase 
the gas undertakings within their respective districts. The result of the 

position was that the outlying districts obtained powers to purchase 
the portions of the undertaking within their districts, provided they, in 
the session of 1876 or 1877, brought in Bills to enable them to do so. The 
Corporation Act contained a clause to the effect that, if the outlying 
districts did purchase, the amount of purchase-money to be paid by each 
district should, failing agreement upon the amount, be settled by arbitra- 
tion. The outlying districts could not agree with the Corporation as to 
the amount of purchase-money, and the result was that the matter was 
referred to arbitration, Mr. F. J. Bramwell being the Arbitrator for the four 
outlying districts, Mr. T. Hawksley acting for the Birmingham Corporation, 
and Sir Henry Hunt being the Umpire. The Act obtained by the Corpo- 
ration also provided that the Arbitrators should in one arbitration decide 
the principle upon which the valuations of the gas undertaking in each 
district should be made. In the session of 1876, each of the outlying 
districts obtained an Act enabling them to purchase their portion of the 
gas undertaking, and the Smethwiék Gas Act and each of the other Acts 
contained clauses to the effect that the outlying districts should each 
complete their purchases at the expiration of two years from the lst day 
of January or the 1st day of July, whichever should first happen after the 
publication of the award. The arbitration really commenced on Oct. 16, 
1877, although the Arbitrators had previously formally met on March 17, 
1877. The Corporation had the right to choose which arbitration should 
be first taken, and they accordingly took West Bromwich. After continu- 
ing for many days, the West Bromwich case closed, and the award was 
made on Aug. 16, 1878, and by virtue of it West Bromwich had to pay 
£70,750. The Birmingham Corporation were very much dissatisfied with 
the principle set forth in the West Bromwich award, and took steps to 
upset it, because it was this principle that was to govern the other arbitra- 
tions. They appealed to the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice, and also to the Lords Justices, but the award was ultimately 





upheld. During the time these proceedings were pending, the Smethwick 
Board were advised by their Clerk—and he (the Chairman) believed the 
other outlying authorities had similar advice, and the Arbitrators and 
Umpire were of the same opinion—that the other arbitrations could not be 
proceeded with. It was evident that if the principle in the West Bromwich 
award had been upset, then any other proceedings that might have been 
taken in the awards between the Corporation and the other outlying 
districts would have been abortive, as these proceedings would have been 
conducted, and a decision arrived at, on the principle set forth in the West 
Bromwich award. It was, therefore, necessary to have a final judicial 
decision upon the principle enunciated by the Umpire in the West Brom- 
wich award before proceeding to incur further expense in deciding the 
other arbitrations. He had gone into this matter fully, as he had heard 
the question asked, ‘‘ How is it that West Bromwich have completed their 
works, whilst Smethwick and the other outlying districts have not yet 
commenced to make gas?” The answer was simply this: West Bromwich 
was fortunate enough to be chosen by the Corporation as the first outlying 
district whose case should be arbitrated upon (and this he believed was 
done because the West Bromwich case was the largest concern, and the 
works were situated there). The award was made on Aug. 16, 1878, 
and the two years within which they could complete their purchase 
began to run, and still continued running whilst the legal proceedings 
were pending; whereas the Smethwick arbitration, and those of the 
other outlying districts, could not be held until after the legal pro- 
ceedings had ended, and consequently their two years could not commence 
to run until the Ist of January or the 1st of July, whichever should 
first happen after theiraward wasmade. Thusit was that West Bromwich 
had been able to commence to make gas so long before either of the other 
districts. When the Board began to erect their gas-works they, of 
course, did not anticipate the arbitrations would be so lengthy, or that the 
Birmingham Corporation would consider it their duty to dispute the award 
of the Arbitrators (when the purchasers were neighbouring local authori- 
ties) in two courts of law. The Board, however, had the great advantage, 
by commencing at the time they did, of contracting for everything on 
the best possible terms, und of not being compelled to construct their 
works in a hurried manner, which, he was told, was of great importance 
in building gas-works, and he believed their works would be found equal 
to any in the kingdom. The Smethwick award was, as they were aware, 
made on the 20th of May last, and the sum they had to pay as the pur- 
chase-money was that reported by the clerk—viz., £53,324. By arrange- 
ment with the Birmingham Corporation the award was to have the same 
effect as though it had been made before the Ist of July, 1880, so that the 
Board could take to the undertaking on the Ist of July, 1882, unless they 
were able to arrange with the Corporation to take to it in September next, 
He thought that they might congratulate themselves upon the result of 
the arbitration, and the ratepayers might rest assured that the acquisition 
of the gas undertaking would prove a benefit to the consumers. Nobody 
could dispute that Smethwick was the most prosperous of any of the out- 
lying districts. In support of this he had only to quote these figures :— 
The incease per cent. in the gas sold during the 64 years commencing Dec. 
31, 1878, and ending June 30, 1880, was in West Bromwich 33°5 per cent.; 
Oldbury, 23°9 percent.; Tipton, 14 per cent. ; and Smethwick, 43 per cent. 
The consumption in Smethwick between Dec. 31, 1878, and June 380, 1880, 
increased to the extent of 25,546,400 cubic feet. He thought these figures 
justified him in saying that, taking into account the increase which had 
already occurred in Smethwick, and the probable prospective increase in 
Smethwick over some of the other districts, the result of the arbitration 
might be considered favourable to the locality. The estimate he had made 
was that the total cost of the gas undertaking would be less than £110,000. In 
making this estimate he had included the costs of opposition to the Corpora- 
tion Gas Bill in 1875; the costs of promotion of the Smethwick Act, enabling 
the Board to purchase ; the expenses relating to the gas arbitration, com- 
prising those of counsel, solicitor, engineers, and other witnesses; also 
the erection of works, expenses of clerk of the works, costs of raising the 
loans to enable the Board to build the works and pay the Corpora- 
tion; and, lastly, the amount necessary to pay the Corporation under 
the award. Before concluding, he desired to make a remark with 
reference to some complaints he had heard with regard to an increase in 
the rates. The Board had up to the present time had to borrow £50,000, 
to enable them to erect the gas-works, and for other purposes connected 
with the gas undertaking. Of course they had had to pay interest upon 
the money borrowed, and as the works were not yet in operation, and they 
had not derived any revenue from the supply of gas, they had been obliged 
to pay the interest either out of the money borrowed or out of the rates. 
They would have paid it out of the capital, but their Auditor had decided 
that they could not legally do so. Under the circumstances, they had to pay 
it out of the rates, but he hoped that this was only temporary, and that 
the amount so paid would be credited to the rates, and thus they would be 
lessened at a future date. It must also be remembered that when the 
gas-works were in operation the surplus revenue arising from the sale of 
the gas would be carried to the credit of the district fund, or applied to 
such purposes for the benefit of the district as the Board might prescribe. 
The report was received and ordered to be entered on the minutes. 





Smoke ABATEMENT.—During the meeting of the British Association of 
Gas Managers at Birmingham last week, Mr. William R. E. Coles, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Smoke Abatement Committee of the National 
Health and Kyrle Societies, was allowed to address the members in 
reference to the projected Exhibition of Smoke Preventing Appliances to 
be held in London next October and November. We have since received 
a communication on the subject from the Superintendent (Mr. G. R. 
Redgrave, A. Inst. C.E.) in the course of which he says: ‘ Various patents 
have recently been taken out for improvements in the lighting and heating 
art, as it is very desirable to alter the present old and barbarous state of 
things, which causes so much waste and discomfort. The exhibition is 
under the presidency of His Royal Highness Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, K.G., and the Duke of Westminster, K.G.; while the work has 
been confided to an influential Committee. The arcades of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and some of the adjoining galleries belonging to the 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, have been lent for the 
purposes of the exhibition. Many prizes in money and medals will be 
awarded to the inventors of the best appliances for preventing smoke from 
boiler furnaces, domestic grates, and ranges; and for improved fuels for 
household and manufacturers’ use. A large number of applications for 
space have been received in advance of the particulars of the exhibition, 
and no applications can be entertained after the 30thinst. During the 
exhibition trials of apparatus will be made and reported upon, and popular 
lectures will be delivered by various scientific authorities. The Super- 
intendent (Works Office, South Kensington Museum) will reply to inquiries 
from persons who may wish to send inventions to the exhibition. A whole 
section having been devoted to the application of gas to heating purposes, 
a large number of exhibitors is expected.” 
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